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tial supports of slavery. 
stables of the institution. . . . There is some excuse 
for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 


NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 


The United States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 


death, and an agreement with heli/ 
{3 ‘ The free States are the guardians and essen- 
We are the jailers and con- 


and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 
excuse in aiding other States in binding on men an 
unrighteous yoke. On this subject, OUR FATHERS, IN 
FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION, SWERVED FROM THB 
nicut. We their children, at the end of half a cene 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 
and must walk in it. To this point the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for look 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
Christian resolution. _. . No blessing of the Union 
can be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
can only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
— Wititdm Ettery CHannino. 
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Watchman and Reflector. 
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tly performed by slave labor. 
toil are open, and occupied by free laborers. , 
sthere any collision between these two distinct 
Thousands of German, Irish, English, 
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Eprrors,—It has been my pleasure of- 


ITE 


f Southern Christians, 
» be found in our editorial columns. } 


llis views diverge from ours al- 
s the Poles, but it is only by temper- 
iy a Christian spirit that differences of 
We wish that our South- 
uld oftener use the columns of North- 
the frank and manly utterance of their 
It might remove our misapprehensions ; 
; a safety-valve for the escape of their irri- 
wwe our readers will give the article a 
‘ion, as embodying the sentiments of 


Some further | 


to the ability with which your paper 
ind to believe that it is contributing, 


y respects, to promote the cause and kingdom 


irv 
us at the 
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estion 
1 ion, 


out R «deemer. That it should cuvineiue 
South, in the views it furnishes of the 
{ slavery, is perhaps not to be expected, 
t naturally suppose that those views 
fally aeeord with the facts of the case. 
> brethren at the North are, in reference to 
our assailants, it may be expected that 
1 word of defence may receive attention. 
will not object, L concluge to say a few things 


+ brethren at the North mistake, in supposing, 


yeeording to a long article of yours, published 
time since, an irrepressible conflict is going 
it the South, between free and slave laser. So 


is L have been able to perceive, no such conflict 


Our country being largely, [ may say prin- 
uly, agricultural, the cultivation of the svil is 


8. 


But other spheres 
Nor 


Welsh and New England citizens are here conduct- 
y mercantile, mecbanical and manufacturing oper- 


at 


rsuffering any interference from it. 


ns, and never coming in conflict with slave labor, 


These are re- 


led with respect and esteem in proportion to the 
character they sustain, as industrious, trath-loving, 


wea 


hiding people, 


If any violate law, they may 


not expect tu escape the penalty, whether they be 


Bay 


or non-slaveholders, 


bond or free. 
ns to which you allude are of this class; they 
t from the violation of equitable law. 
tances, when public opinion and the peace of so- 


The col- 


In some 


ty are outraged, a community may adopt a sum- 
mary method of disposing of the case, and an im- 


proper violence may be allowed, 
very rare occurrence at the South. 


But these are of 
I duubt whether 


acomparison of the North and South, in these re- 


enects, would not be in favor of the latter. 


I may 


, too, that if you knew of the many instances in 
which the confidence of the South has been abused 
hy Northern men, you would only be surprised that 


distrust and collision were not more frequent. 


John 


Brown himself passed through our State, ostensibly 
for business purposes, assuming the character of a 
Christian, and professing to regard Spurgeon as un- 
worthy of respect; on account of his Abolition 


Views 


He was kindly entertained in the homes of 


many of our brethren, and listened to me in one of 
my discourses, not thirty miles from this place. 


Cases of this sort are of fr quent occurrence, 


But, 


as | have said, this irrepressible conflict between free 


and slave labor does not exist at the South. 


cant 


nat the 
Who 


this? 


ll you where it is found. 


But I 
The conflict is going 


North, between the white and black man. 
that looks at things as they are, does not see 
In the Providenee of God, it bas been made 


my duty to travel much at the North and South, 
Within the last fifteen years, and [ am greatly mis- 
taken, if the black man at the South is not, physi- 
cally, intellectually, socially and religiously, eleva- 
ted many degre es above his brother at the North. 
At the North it is asperpetual struggle, an irrepres- 
conflict of the colored race with the more fa- 


sihie 
Vored 


el isses, 


My opinion has been distinctly and 


maturely made up, that the truest friends of the 
blacks are found in the Southern countries, and a 
more feartul evil could not befall them than the im- 
mediate abolition of slavery, scattering the emanci- 


pated 


ones among the whites of the North. 


There is another respect in which a fearful conflict 


8 heing waged—a conflict of sections, 


An unnatu- 


Tul, fratricidal war is taking place between the 


Nort 
mort 


uged 


h and the South. 
al ean tell, 


W hat is to be the issue, no 
How soon this land is to be del- 
in blood, no one ean foresee. 
commenced at the North. 


This war was 


The John Brown raid, 


enkindled and fanned by Northern presses, even by 
‘that call themselves conservative—the long- 
continued silence of those presses after its occurrence, 
or their faint condemnation of the man and his 
measures—the Helper book, written by a man, who, 
When he resided in this city, was 80 strongly pro- 


Some 


Savery, and so vindictive, as to find few sympa- | 


wers—and whose scheme, if carried out, would 
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ur land in blood—the countenance given to 
8 hook } ° ; i 
ok hy wealthy men, and men of official dis- 


ton in different parts of the North; all these 
gs have awakened a distrust and indignation 
Nich may be said to be universal at the South. 

This irrepressible sectional conflict is one which 


South have ‘not sought. 


intimately related, 


n 


y an inferior position, 
Case ? 


It has been forced 


The interests of the North and South 
The two sections ought to 
ors Commercially, politically and religiously. 
* glorious Union ought never to be rent in twain. 
uth have not desired it. 
to stand upon the same platform with their | 


They have been 


etn brethren, but they would not consent to 
\ W hat are the facts of 
First, the war began religiously. The 


th insisted that the South should not oceupy the 


ristian equality. Thirty years 


I attended, fur the first time, in a Northern 


iat 
“4 


mC} 


, the triennial meeting of the a. Sag Con- 


others, in 


hristian love, deliberating on the best meaos 


. sending abroad the glorious Gospel. It was a 
“zit which made my young heart beat with un- 


Wonted emotions. 


not 
thi 
Prose 
to o 


Sizing these 


the 


ence to it, 


Sion 


Peaceably retired, 


thei 


tists, is hist: 


we 


lunisters and 
at the N 
Willing 


all ¢} 


Ur proper business, 


Boards at the North began to legislate in refer- 
Tefusing to appoint slaveholders as mis- 
The compact was broken. The South 
to attend to their own work in 
What has occurred with the Bap- 
: ry with respect to other denominations. 
»onds of religious brotherhood are rent asunder. 
Ut a little while ago, and hundreds of Southern 
private brethren spent their summers 
orth, while our Northern brethren were 
to escape the rigors of a Northern winter, 


aries, 


Town way. 


I afterwards attended nearly, if 
1€ meetings that oecurred. 
«  rvesiton was introduced by Northern men. The 
‘uth said, we have not come together for this par- 
We meet as a missionary body ; let us attend 
But the North insisted on 


In a few yeurs, 


|of the house in which they sit. 


by coming South. This association was pleasant 
and profitable. But the intercourse is now serious-| 
ly interrupted, if not destroyed. The same process 
is going on in the commercial world. 1t may re- 
quire a longer time to bring about a separation, but 
things are tending in that direction. And what 
shall [ say on the political question? More than 
sixty members of Congress unite in commending a 
book which urges that Northern men shall go South, 
as ministers, merchants, teachers, &e., for the pur- 
pose of freeing the slaves, peaceably if they can, but 
forcibly if they must. Northern and Southern Rep- 
resentatives in Congress are ranged on different sides 
The South desire 
not disunion, not one man in ten thousand pleads 
for it, but ask how long can such a state of things 
continue, and the Union remain unbroken? What, 
indeed, will the Union be worth, if distrust, aliena- 
tion and hatred become the characteristics, North 
and South ? 

I propose to notice another point. 


It is assumed 


l hy our Northern friends, that the change which has 


taken place in public sentiment at the South, on the 
subject of slavery, is traceable to the unfaithfulness 
of Northern men—that if Northern men had been 
more decided in their testimony, the South would 
not now be found the apologists and defenders of the 
system. A great change has indeed taken place. 
Thirty years ago, many cases of emancipation were 
oceurring, and slaveholders were often heard to ex- 


press doubts of the lawfulness of the relation. Such | 


cases are now exceedingly rare. The general senti- 
ment now is, that God does not disapprove of this 
relation, but that it is recognized by His holy Word. 
Indeed, many of our most consistently pious men 
would regard it as a wrong inflicted on their slaves, 
and on society ut large, to carry out the views of 
Abolitionists. I see that some Northern men are 
beginning to blame themselves fur this change of 
popular sentiment at the South. Dr. Wayland is 
of thisnumber. He, who a few years ago seemed 
mortified and distressed at the conduct of the Aboli- 


| tionists, clamorous as they were for a separation 


from Southern Christians, is now lamenting that 
the North had not been more faithful. But Dr. 
Wayland, and those who think with him, are mis- 
taken, The North have surely been sufficiently 
clamorous on the subject. The South also have been 
looking into it. The whole body of the North may 


| beeome intensified in their hatred of slavery, and 


may renounce and denounce slaveholders. Bat 
Southern Christians will examine this subject for 
themselves. They read the Bible, and desire to be 
governed in all their relations by its principles and 
commands. With them it is a small matter that 


{they are judged of men—He that judgeth them is 


the Lord. The North may shamefully caricatare 
them, as you have done, by an article published in 
your columns not long since, from the New York 
Tribune. All sorts of misstatements and miscon- 
| structions may circulate in their papers, and thus 
popular sentiment at the North be imbued and em- 
bittered hy the influence, but the South will not be 
terrified or ridiculed into measures. It is probable 
that at the South miny may be driven to an extreme 
position, may say and do foolish things, bat the 
great hody of Christian people here will endeavor 
to know, and will do their duty. They will not lose 
their self-respect, nor less regard themselves as ap- 
proved of God, because of this relation. They may 
be in danger, by this outside pressure, of an extreme 
in the other direction, but if I do not greatly mis- 
take, they will, by the grace of God, resist this dan- 
ger. There are evils among them, as there are evils 
at the North. These they will endeavor to rectify, 
| notwithstanding the increased difficulty produced by 
this outside pressure. 
This leads me to refer to the position taken by 
Mr. Spurgeon on this sabject, induced manifestly 
| by some appeal from this side of the water. There 
is, it seems to me, a vindictiveness approaching to 
| malignity, in his allusion to slaveholders, sv little in 
keeping with the genius of the Gospel, that it will 
send a pang to the heart of many a lover of Jesus, 
at the North and the South. He can take John 
Brown into his heart, where,as he says, ‘ he lives’ ; 
j but if Richard Fuller were to appear in his ‘ neizh- 
| borbood, he would get a mark which he would carry 
to his grave, if it did not carry him there.’ And 
| who is John Brown, whom he loves with such a ten 
‘der, enduring affection? An infidel! who could 
say, ‘ Christ was a pretty good teacher—plenty of 
| others like him—I don’t believe in him as a Saviour 
|—I do not want anybody else to bear my sins—I 
jam not such an extra sinner,’ &e. Who was John 
‘Brown? A traitor to his country !—who had pre- 
| pared the plan of a provisional government, to be 
; adopted when he should have overturned and tram- 
pled ander foot the authority of the land, a pre- 
meditated, as well as an actual murderer! who had 
provided weapons to put into the hands of the 
slaves, and who seized a United States Arsenal, to 
carry out more fully his diabolical schemes: and, 
| when he had failed in his plans, he passed away 
| from the earth with all the anconcern of a hardened 
desperado, ridiculing and seoffing at the name of a 
Divine, atoning Saviour; this is the man that Mr. 
| Spurgeon would receive into his heart, to ‘live’ 
| there as a welcome, cherished guest. Alas! alas! 
| T have written much more than 1 intended. 
have written not in anger, but with grief. And 
what I have written would find a concurrence in 
the sentiment of the more than one hundred thou- 


sand Baptists of Virginia; nay, more, of the five 


hundred thousand Baptists of the South. 
| these Baptists are slaves, recognized as our brethren 
whom we love in the Lord Even they, as the 


these outside influences, 


of toil, when properly informed, would no 


| engaged in similar employments. 
pressible. 
Jehovah reigns. 
| indivisible ! JAS. B. 
Richmond, Va., March 8, 1860. 

[Ea For a racy review of this letter, by Rev Mr 


AYLOR. 





SENATOR SUMNER’S LATE SPEECH. 


' termined falsehood. 


Many of, w; 


Alter all, you will still say, the conflict is irre- 
Well, my consolation in all is, that | 
May he still the tumult of the 
yple, and preserve this American “err one and 


and useful class of ladies in society? But, what- 
ever our indignation may be on this atrocious cal- 


/umny, we are in no way surpris «d at its utterance 


hy the Hon. Mr. Samner. He has written and 
spoken the rankest treason ag iinst the Constitution 
of his country; his mendacious effeontery in ps- 
litical fanaticism is notorious throughout the na- 
tion; he has no religion that is worth a button, 
and he has ever regarded Catholicity with a fiend- 
ish eve :—what wonder, therefore, that he has slan- 
dered, in the universal degree he has, the prayerful 
inmates of the convents? Shame on him! He 
may yet be ina bad way for the assistance of the 
nuns. Before he expressed his lie, he should have 
reflected on the elevation of bis office, on What was 
due to the Senate House itself, and on the high 
character of the public men whom he addressed. 
But no matter. The foul charge refutes its-If. No 
one, not a persistent fanatic and bigot, believes it. 
We hops, however, that the happy day will come 
when unscrupulous demagogues like Mr. Sumner 
will have no seats in the United States Senate— 
‘Toat is a consummation devoutly to ba wished 
for.’ They have already done irretrievable dam- 
age—more thag would have their bawling, lying, 
seditious tongues plucked out for them, and their 
heads set rolling on the seaffold in other countries,— 
and very justly too. Mr. Samner should be made 
to give up his seat. He is an unscrupulous fire- 
brand in the nation.—Boston Pilot. 


In speaking of Mr. Sumner’s speech, the New 
York News says :— 

‘We have not taken the pins to ascertain the 
exact number of times the word slave anT its com- 
pounds and synonymns occur in his speech. A low 
estimate, we think, would be a thoasand. From 
this our readers can form a fair estimate of the char- 
acter of the speech. It is in keeping with-all the 
speeches of Republicans at this time. It supports 
the irrepressible conflict doctrines of Seward, and 
the Abolition doctrines of Garrison. It demon- 
strates beyond the power of caviling, that the abo- 
lition of negro slavery, in ail the States of the 
Union, is the great object and aim of the self-styled 
Republican party, and that to accomplish it they 
are willing to trample the Constitation oar fathers 
gave us in the dust, array State aguinst State in 
civil war, and iacite servile insurrections in those 
States where slavery of the negro race exists by law.’ 

Tae New York Arald thus analyzes Mr. S.‘s four 
) years’ labor :— 
| ‘He opens with an ostentation of the pure and 
holy feeling of charity; but does that quality pre- 
dyminate in his conceptions, breathe in his utter- 
ances, and live in his ideas, to stimulate men to 
deeds of forbsarance and mercy towards each other ? 
No. His self-adopted phrasa, for the denomination 
of his theme is the ** barbarisin of slavery; *’ and 
all his learniag, memory, wit, eloquence and logic 
are directed to heighten and embitter the brutal and 
bloody conflict which Lincoln and Seward have pro- 
claimed against the social existence of fifteen of the 
sovereign States of this Union. After the fashion 
of the self-appointed saints of the earth, he tells us 
that ** there is austere work to be dune; ’’ and we 
well know what such language in the mouths of 
such men maans. It means carnage and the flames 
of war. [t means swords dripping with fraternal 
gore, torches put to the homes of brothers, desola- 
tion spread over happy and prosperous States, for 
opinion’s sake. No man can assert that the South 
inflicts, or desires to inflict, one single positive in- 
jury upon the North. Every man admits that oar 
fraternal relations with the Southern States are pro- 
ductive of unmixed benefit to us and to ours; and 
yet Lincoln and Seward incite the North to an 
** irrepressible conflict’? with the South; and now 
comes anuther mighty leader among the Black Re- 
publicans, and proclaims it to be a ** sacred ani- 
mosity.’’ 

This is the burthen of Mr. Sumner’s eloquence, 
and>we need not enter upon its details, But there 
is one characteristic of this speech which is in per- 


fect accordance with the policy of the Black Repub- | 


lican party in the present campaign, The bloody 
and terrible results which must ensue if that party 
succeeds in getting possession of the federal-govern- 
ment are kept carefully out of view. 
a is taught; but there is no word of Jolin 
cown. The social condition of fifteen populous, 
rich and powerful States is to be revolutionized; but 
not a hint of the possibility of resistance on their 
| part, or of the reactive effect of such resistance upon 
the aggressive North, is dropped. This * irrepres- 
sible cunflict,’’ this ** sacred animosity,’’ is to be 
pursued to its bitter end, without the supposition of 
a single sacrifice or a single danger to the conquer- 
ing aggressor. Mr. Sumner adopts, in all its con- 
sequences, the sophistical and illusive theory of 
| Spvoner. The meaning of the Constitution is sud- 
denly to be wrested from that harmonious interpre- 
tation which has given us so marvellous a career of 
,individual happiness and national greatness. Fed- 
jeral laws, administered by federal courts, presided 
over by Abolition judges, and protected, and their 
| decrees enforced by a federal army, are to do all the 
‘bloody work, and confine its presence, and its mul- 
, titudinous results and perils, to the Southern States. 
Therein lie the fallacy and the folly of the Black 
Republican argument. It is an impossibility. The 
Svuth is united as one man against this aggression 
of the North, while the North itself is divided. 
ith the suecess of the Black Republican party in 
its present attempt to seize upon the federal govern- 


* : y ent w C F si 
become acquainted with the subject, are annoyed hy ‘ment would come the first blast of resistance from 


These, who for the most 
part are hardy, healthy, happy sons and dauigigyere 

ex- 
‘change positions with those at the Nurth, who are 


the South, which would be echoed from every hill 
,and dale between the Delaware and the Rio Grande, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific shore. Fanati- 
‘eism would then at once be hushed, and the voice of 
)Feason would prevail in the North. But repentance 
/ would come too late. Blows struck in fraternal 
strife are not like those given where indifference has 
preceded conflict. Civil wars are not stopped by the 
efforts of diplomacy. Mr. Sumner’s eloquence has, 
| therefore, come in good time to awaken the conser- 
{vative, the judicious and the tolerant men of this 
) country to the necessity of union and action against 


| oie “ M 
_ | that fanaticism which, making abstract moral ques- 


| Baas, Baptist clergyman, see 4th page.]—Ed. Lib. | tions the ground of political rule, is hastening them | 


(to the abyss of revolution and ruin. The issue 
|now before the people is fairly made. Shall Aboli- 
| tionism Me exalted and the Union destroyed, or shall 


This gentleman has the repute of an elegant the political Abolitionists be put down, and the 
scholar. We regret that such distinguished fame _Union—the palladium of our liberties and our hap- 
is sullied by fanaticism, religious bigotry, and de- | piness—be preserved ?’ 

In his recent bombastic, dem- | 


The Washington correspondent of the New York 


| agogue rhetoric against slavery on the floor of the! Times says :— 


Senate, he declared in the most unblushing man 


ner, that ‘ six thousand skulls of infants are said to | 
occasions to agitate the subject. Then, | have been taken from a fish pond near a nunnery, to 
| the dismay of Pope Gregory.’ Statements of this 
kind require no refutation. They are plainly un- 
true, and no one has gullibility enough to give them 
It is an indelible shame for Mr. Sumner 
to tell in bis office as a Senator of the United States 
W hat have the nuns done to him, 
that he should thus attempt to rob them of their 
name? It is infamous enough to injare the charac- 
ter of a man: how much more so is it to make a 
of the blackest nature, without 
the smallest ground for it, against the most sainted 


credence. 


so wicked a lie. 


universal cha 





Mr. Sumner’s speech is pronounced the most 
ultra, violent and offensive speech ever delivered in 
either branch of Congress. 

On the day of its delivery, the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald wrote :— 

The irrepressible nigger was in dra before 
the Senate to-day by Mr. Pea His _ was 
full of bitter invective and venom. It was the same 
stale and exploded dogmas which he has often di- 
lated upon in the Senate, dished up, bowever, in 
very aggravated and offensive style. It also abounded 
in mi tation and false statements, and is 
generally disapproved by his own party. 





CEPR IURG 


From the Indiana Republican. 
SENATOR SUMNER’S 


We have not yet seen a copy entire of the great 
}speech of Charles Sumner, recently delivered in the 
Senate, and we fear we shall have to wait for a 
pamphlet copy, or send for the New York Herald, 
before we can get it. What good reason such pa- 
pers as the New York Tribune and Cincinnati Ga- 
zette can give tor not publishing the speech we can- 
not understand, The Gazette says the speech, is 
‘galeulated to provoke angry feelings,’ and this is 
one of its excuses for withholding it from its read- 
‘ers. What loving kindness towards our brethren 
lin the South! = Four years ago Mr. Sumner, sitting 
unarmed at his desk on the Senate floor, was at- 
tacked by a slaveholding Carolina assassin who 
pelced him over the head with a heavy bludgeon till 
life was nearly extinct. Sumner was made a wan- 
|derer and an exile for years, in the pursuit of his 
lost health, suff-ring a thousand deaths in conse- 
quence of this murderous deed. The deed, too, be 
it remembered, was applauded by South Carolina, 
jani by all slave Jands; whilst Southern men, for 
refusing to unite in it, or for condemning the act of 
| Brooks, were driven from their native States. The 
lact was thus made that of the fifteen slave States, 
land not the individual deed of one man; thus! 
;demonstrating the * barbarism of slavery.’ Mr. | 
| Sumner at last returns to the place which had been ) 
| spattersd with his blood, and ina speech which was , 
‘in order under the question before the Senate, and 
in language entirely parliamentary, he discussed 
the whole question of slavery, bringing to his help 
all the resources of his genius, scholarship and elo- 
qauenve. [Ls demonstrated the utter barbarism of 
slavery by proof overwhelming. Socially, morally, 
politically, economically and religiously, he showed 
it to be evil, and that continually ; and he has thus 
| made a speech that must powerfully aid our cause, 
| by kindling up a renewed determination to resist 
the extension of such a curse over our Territories. 
| For it ought to be remembered, that if the dogmas 
lof the South are right, and slavery is really a bless- 
| ing, the Republican party, so far as this question is, 
| concerned, has no right to exist. Our right to op- | 
| pose the extension of slavery into the Territories 
| depends upon the previous question as to the char- 
jacter of the institution, and nothing coald have 
been more proper than the line of argament pursued 
j by Mr. Sumner. We rejoice that he entered upon 
jit, and did it thoroughly. We rejoice that he 
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SPEECH. | scholar in bia tastes.and habits, a gentleman in all 


janything in it may seem to savor of undue severity, 
jlet it be remembered that he has had occasion to 


know too well the power he opposes. The early 
ee of his career ia the Senate was charavterized 
| by a degree of courtesy unusual in that body. A 
his intercourse with others, and proverbially averse 
to angry controversy, he soon became an object of 
the most gross and valgar abuse that the disordered 
minds of his Senatorial opponents could invent. 
His uniform urbanity was mistaken for a want of 
courage, and he was therefore the more bitterly and 
persistently assailed. At the close of his first great 
speech in the Senate, in which he demonstrated in a 
most thorough and skillful, thongh perfectly par- 
liamentary manner, that Freedom is national and 
Slavery sectional, he was attacked in a style more 
befitting a brothel than that honorable body. 

But Charles Samner, by a series of insults and 
abuses, culminating in the murderous assault of 
Preston S. Brooks, is at last aroused, and has shown 
his unserupulous assailants how much power there 
is in the truth, when it assumes the form of 
* thoughts that breathe and words that burn.’ Who 
that cares aught for the eause he has so ably and 
eloquently vindicated, can blame him? Let such 
ungracious work be left for its enemies! Would he 
have proven himself a man of true spirit, if, after 
all he had saff-red for opinion’s sake, he could speak 
less freely of the great wrong of our nation and age ? 


——— 





| 


From the Sunday Transcript. 
SPEECH OF SENATOR SUMNER, 


The greatest speech of the season is certainly 
Charles Sumner’s magnificent philippic against 
‘Tne Great Buirbarism.’ The learning and re- 
search, the array of facts, the apt and eloquent quo- 
tations, the striking illustrations, and the vivid 
imagery of the oration, are its least merits. The 
style and diction are as clear as crystal, as pure as 
water, and sonorously musical. The entire tone of 
the speech is dignified and lofty—it is an over- 
whelming expose and rebuke of what he conceives 
t) be a gigantic and horrible wrong. Its facts, its 
figures, and its arguments strike the pro-slaveryites 
dumb; and they can only relieve themselves by im- 
potent abuse of the orator himself. 

We admire his courage, his unequalled moral 
pluck. In this day of compromise and timidity, of 
hated breath and base concession, when it is the 
loathsome fashion to say that the slavery qnestion 
should be discussed only asa matter of profit and 
loss, it is refreshing to hear a Senator speak in the 
spirit of Jefferson and the Fathers, Besides, does 


|poured out all his heart in his magnificent en-'not the South challenge us to discuss the abstract 


deavor ; that he shrank from nothing in the way of 
argument or illustration that could entforee his 
| positions, that he probed to the very eore the mal- 
|ady preying upon our body politic, and laid bare its 
| hideous rottenness, and that he did all this with the 
{calmness and nerve of an accomplished surgeon, 
who knew exactly what the patient required, and 
was resolved to use the knife accordingly. 

But it provoked ‘ angry feelings’! Ah! 
j anything else have been expected? Must no speeches 
ibe made in Congress antil they are first submit | 
ted to a slaveholding inquisition, who shall have! 
| power to expargate offensive matter? Is the polit- | 
ical millennium so near at hand that the lamb of 


| 


| Republicanism will be safe in lying down with the; 


fierce lion of slavery? * Angry feeling’ is_ inev- | 
jitable, The idea recommended by a leading Repab- 
|lican some time ago, of a policy * inoffensively hos- 
| tile tu slavery,’ is simply an absurdity. 


| is always remorseless and exacting. 


jit makes mast be yielded, if we desire to avoid | t 
Nothing short of the Dred Seott )sylvania have a right to discuss it, for it no longer 


| Sangry feelings.’ ; 
decision as a finality, and the supremacy of slavery 
‘in all things, will satisfy the demand upon the free 
| States, and we are thus driven to meet the Slave 


ner. If he bk» 380 touched the * vital part’ of the 


Could | man? 


Power upon the broad issue discussed by Mr. Sum-!* Does Charles Sumner speak true or false? ’ 


question? Do not Benjamin, Toombs, Stephens, 
| Curry, Keitt, Lamar, Hunter, Slidell, Brown, Ham- 
mond, Chestnut, Mason, Pryor, Clingman, Fitz- 
hugh and a// Southern politicians discuss the ques- 
tion of slavery in the abstract? Do they not de- 
liver long arguments to prove that slavery is right, 
just, benign, civilizing, and necessary ?—that it is 
the proper condition of the negro and the working 
And is any free Northern man so poor a 
poltroon as to say that these men shall not be re- 
plied to? What! shall all the South be privileged 
to praise and applaud haman slavery, and not even 
Charles Sumner be allowed to describe it as it re- 
ally is? 

Ay! as it really is! For, after all, the main 
| question—the alpha and omega of the controversy— 
jis this: Does he tell the truth about slavery? This 

institution now claims to be national—to travel 


Despotism | with the national flag—to be one of the specially 
Every demand ; cherished peculiarities of the nation. 


Therefore, it 
:concerns us a// to know what it is. Wein Penn- 
| confines itself to the slave States; it claims to be a 
' national thing, and we are all concerned in what is 
|national. In a word, the pertinent inquiry is, 
To the 


\speech ther. Dves he not quote the law aright? 


John Brown's | 


} inonster as to set every slaveholder in the South to | Are not his figures and caleulations all correct? Is 
howling with rage, then we suppose such howling | not his history true? Who can point out a single 
jhad become necessary, since we are driven to the,error in his facts or his argument? Why then 
| wall, and can hardly be justified in suppressing the ,single out this speech for objurgation and attack 
truth and surrendering our liberties, simply to before vou answer it? Thus far, no one has an- 
avoid exciting ‘angry feelings.’ Mr. Sumner’s;swered it, and no one we presume will attempt to 
speech was doubtless a severe one, for he could not | do 89. 
be faithful to truth without severity ; bat Republi- | Weare not Abolitionists: we do not agree with 
can critics should * pardon something to the spirit of | Charles Sumner’s plan or method of abolition. We 
liberty,’ and remember that neither in dealing with ‘are sorry that the slavery question engenders so 
Mr. Sumner, nor ss ! other representative of free-}muach heat and violence. But we are thoroughly 
dom, has the South been accustomed to regard the | sick and tired of that wretched, doughface, brutal 
feelings of the people of the free States. What the sling which has its caresses and apologies for the 
country has needed for the last thirty or forty years |* slave-master,’ and only abuse and falsehood for 
was backbone in Congress. We are glad that the | those who believe in the anti-slavery doctrines of 
article can now be found in both the Senate and; Jefferson and Washington. 
House. We hope it may abound more and more 
continually ; for whenever the slave interest shall ) 
see that we are thoroughly in earnest, that we love 
freedom as well as the slaveholders love slavery, and a P 
that we are ready to peril everything in standing by The want of parliamentary fitness, which has 
our rights, the day of our deliverance will be at | been remarked, is no peculiarity of Mr. Sumner’s 
hand. (speeches. A majority of the speeches in both Houses 
We shall try to find room for this“Epeech at an | Of Congress are really addressed to the people. They 
early day ; for we regard it as not only a most cap- | are ‘ campaign ducaments. Mr. Sumner makes the 
ital catnpaign document, but a contribution to those | &™e kind of orations, only his are superior speci- 
enduring moral forces that must ultimately sweep | ens of the kind, having few equals, : 
slavery from the land. It is a speech for posterity | But, whatever may be its parliamentary merits, 
as well as the present time, and we honor the Re-, there was an eminent moral fitness in the delivery 
| publican cause too much to suppose for a moment | this speech. Repeatedly, habitually, with an 
|that our national ticket cun be damaged by the ®¥dacity that shocks the moral sense of Christen- 
| widest circulation of such ducuments. jdom, Senators have arisen and proclaimed that sla- 
' very is a form of civilization superior to any organ- 
ization of free labor. This is fast becoming a com- 
monplace of Southern oratory. It is humiliating 
to us, as a nation, that in our most dignified legis- 
| lative a so many should be found to glory in our 
shame. It would be still more humiliating, it 
would be ignominivus, if the representatives of the 
free-labor States were all content to hear their free- 





From the Boston Christian Watchman & Reflector. 
MR, SUMNER’S SPEECH. 








From the Ohio Jeffersonian Democrat. 
MR. SUMNER’S SPEECH. 


The recent speech of Charles Sumner in the United 
States Senate, on the ‘ Barbarism of Slavery,’ is 
|undoubtedly the greatest effort of his lite. “It is 
| very lengthy, elaborate in argument. and adorned dom aspersed without a word of rebuke. We re- 
ake the classical illustrations peculiar to all the joice that Massachusetts is not silent in such a 
| productions of its author. We have read it with cause. 
| ep. and should publish it entire, did not our| If Senators from the slave States do not wish the 

imited space forbid. merits of slavery discussed in the Senate, let them 

We regret to notice that some leading Republi- | cease to intrude the question. Let us hear no more 
ean journals are disposed to censure Mr. Sumner of their boasted superiority. But if they must dis- 
for this speech, which they regard as intemperate | course upon this subject, and make it a theme for 
and ill-timed. Without pretending that it does not | panegyric, with what justice can they complain 
present a faithful picture of slavery in all its forms, | that other Senators make it a theme for invective? 
they think it impolitic to make such aspeech. This| Mr. Sumner’s style of discourse, generally, as we 
complaint would be more plausible, if Southern , have intimated, seems to us open to criticism, But 
Senators had not put the character of slavery di- we are unable to see in his recent speech any special 
rectly in issue, b claiming that it is the basis of ground of condemnatior. There is not an offensive 
the only safe an eager mt social system, and, as | personal allusion in it, from beginning to end. It 
such, not only to be tolerated where it now exists, | is severe—terribly severe—but its severity is‘in its 
bat to be extended into all the new Territories, | facts. There is not an assertion which is left with- 
When such a claim is made and persisted in with; out due voucher. ‘Slavery paints itself.’ The 
the greatest boldness, should Northern Senators, | Senator only exhibits the canvas, with the colors as 
who know its falsity, and have the ability to ex-| they are laid on by the subject. It is suspended in 
pose it, alone remain silent? To do so would be|the view of the nation. t the people all look 
an admission of weakness sure to be fullowed by de- | upon it, and learn against what they contend when 
served humiliation and defeat. Mr. Sumner has/| they resist the aggressions of slavery. 

—_= 


shown, hy a collection of facts and figures, and an 

array of arguments perfectly overwhelming, how} gr Hon. Reverdy Johnson, who twice argued 

groundless is this monstrous ion; and, forso|the case against Dred Scott before the Supreme 

doing, is entitled to gratitade rather than censure. |Court, declares in his letter to the New York 

We are glad that he has done the work so ably and | Douglas meeting, that the question of the power of 

well. a Territorial Legislatore to abolish slavery * was not 
only not decided by the Court, but was neither argued 


_ Tt was fitting .oat Mr. Sumner, of all the Repub- 
lican Senators, should make such a speech ; and, if| nor in any way presented for decision.’ 














‘ THE BARBARITY OF SLAVERY. 


Mr. Charles H. Watson, of Rochester, N. Y., in- 
| forms as that he is by profession a machinist and 
‘locomotive engineer ; that he has been employed on 
‘the Orange and Alexindria Railroad; and that on 
‘the 9th of April, he was imprisoned in the jail at 

Alexandria, Va., under the following circumst :nces : 
On the day named he was standing upon the wharf, 
in conversation with a negro. Walter Penn, the 
jailer of Alexandria, asked him what he was doing ; 
| to this question he answered, very naturally, that it 
| was none of his business, that he proposed to talk 
with whom he pleased, that he did not please to 
hold any conversation with the jailer, and that any 
\ farther remarks would be out of piace. The jailer 
desired to be informed if Mr. Watson knew whom 
he was addressing. Mr. Watson said that he 
neither knew nor cared. Thereupon the jailer re- 
} tired for a brief interval; then returned with a 
| reinforcement of three persons, The four took Mr. 
Watson into custody, and conveyed him to the 
‘office of the Mayor, Mr. Taylor. The charge pre- 
ferred against him was that he was a suspicious 
| character, and that he had spoken with a negro. 
The examination was farther continued thus :— 

The Mayor—Have you security to offer to the 
amount of $550? 

The Prisoner—No. 

The Mayor---Go to jail. 

And to jail the prisoner was carried. Arriving 
| there, he was taunted with his supposed connection 
}with *Old John Brown,’ then locked up. His 

hours of liderty were from early morning till five 
o’clock in the afternoon, When we speak of liberty, 
| we mean room enough to turn about ; for his daily 
walk was confined to a narrow corridor, while bis 
{conversation was restricted by the even narrower 
‘hounds of an under-jailer’s intellect. For food, 
Mr. Watson hag corn-meal bread once a day, rye 
coffee once a day, one fresh herring, one bowl of 
;soup. The coffee was served without sugar, but the 
| bread had salt in its composition. The incarcera- 
tion of Mr, Watson extended from April 9th to 
‘June 4th. During that time he was taken out 
twice, the first time undergoing an examination be- 
| fore one Alderman Becker, the second time falling 
| into the hands of the Mayor. The Alderman asked 
, the prisoner concerning his birth, parentage, oceu- 
| pation, his financial condition, ideas of his probable 
}futare if he talked with negroes, and many other 
things. At the end of this cheerful interview, Mr. 
| Watson was remanded to his herring and his rye 
| coffee, and his attempts tu skim something from the 
‘surface of the under-jailer’s intellect. When the 
| Mayor had another turn at the prisoner, he talked 
;to him in a fatherly way on the impropriety of 
| conversing with negroes, and assured him that he 
could be sent for twenty years to the Penitentiary 
\ for what he had done, or for what he was suspected 
of doing. The official finally concluded with the 
declaration, that the law, loving to be kind, would 
}let him go. Therefore, Mr. Watson was put on 
| board a vessel, and carried to Washington, 
Any other Northern man who does as Mr. Wat- 
\son did will be treated in like manner, if not worse, 
| unless he owns the negro; then he can talk with 
| him or her ws much as be chooses. — Tribune. 


— 
From the N. Y. State League. 
A CANDIDATE FOR ABOLITIONISTS. 


In the discussion between Mr. Lincoln and Judge 
Douglas at Freeport, Tll., August 27, 1858. the Re- 
| publican nominee said of the infamous Fugitive 
| Slave Act, ‘I think it should have been framed so 
\as to be free from some of the objections that per- 
| tain to it, without lessening its efficiency.’ 
| So we see that this man, whom the Abolitionists 
, are expected to support, and whom no less an A 
, litionist than Frederick Douglass seems to have al- 
j ready given in his adhesion to, is in favor of a fugi- 

tive law, but one that would excite less opposition 
| in the minds of the people than the present odious 
jenactment. He further says he would not commence 
{an agitation, or alter even the present law. He 
| Says, again, ‘I think, under the Constitution of the 
| United Stater, the people of the Southern States are 
| entitled to a Congressional Fugitive Slave Law.’ 
Again: he would not favor abolition, even in the 
District of Columbia, unless such abolition should 
, be not only gradually, but hy the vote of a majority 
| of present voters in the District, and unless com- 
| pensation were made to unwilling slaveholders. In 
|other words, if the majority of the man-thieves 
| wanted to give up their stolen men, and would do so 
gradually, he would compel the minority to submit, 
on their receiving pay for so doing. 

Again: he says if a Territory from which slavery 

| has been exeluded during its territorial condition 
{wants to come into the Union as a slave State, he 
sees no alternative but to admit her. Yet this is 
| the man for whom Abolitionists are preparing to 
\cast their suffrages. No candidate seems to be pro- 
| posed on an Abolition platform. Can infatuation 
| further go? UC. A. HAMMOND. 





THE GHOST OF JOHN BROWN. 


After more than six months of vexatious inquiry, 
| prosecuted with intense personal malignity, with 
| partisan zeal, and with most arbitrary and inquisi- 
| torial powers, the Commission of the Senate to 
search out the accomplices of John Brown in the 
| Harper's Ferry invasion have been obliged to con- 
j fess that they have found nothing upon which to 
, base an accusation against any living man. John 
, Brown was the sum and centre of the whole move- 
}ment. He relied upon himself and his cause. 

But though the Senatorial Committee have laid 
\the ghost of a Northern conspiracy, which they 
| alone had raised, they have not laid the ghost of 
John Brown, Though none were linked with him 
| in a conspiracy against Virginia, though no party 
survives to avenge his death or to repeat his forlorn 
| attempt, yet the soul of John Brown, in his heroic 
| words and deeds, lives as a vitalizing power against 
\slavery. The moral dignity of the hero of Har- 
| per's Ferry survives his mental hallucination. 

| There is no power among men 80 great as that 
of a sout conscious of its own rectitude, and stern] 
devoted to the right. The body in which that sou 

| for a time resides may be weak and frail, its nerves 
| shattered, its brain overtasked or enfeebled ; there 
bry dy fetters on the limbs and prison walls about 
it, but when that soul shines fourth in the simplicity 
, of its nature, in the integrity of its truth and love; 
. there is something sublime, even awful, in its mien. 
| We feel it to be greater than kings and priests and 
| emperors ; greater than courts and states and armies. 
When the favorite poet of freedom in France, after 
a long and cruel imprisonment, was offered his 
liberty by Louis Napoleon, if he would acknowl- 
edge his dynasty, pointing to the 2d of December,— 
a day now twice execrable in the annals of tyr- 
anny,—the day when Napoleon usurped power in 
France by wholesale batchery,—the noble Barbes 
said, ‘I cannot take a gift from the man of Decem- 
ber.’ The patriot. poor, in prison as an enemy of 





| 
} 


the State, jud the Emperor before the world as 
his trihoval. The ven 
the palace. 

And when a poor bewildered old man, whose soul 
was too large for the brain by which it acted, but 


throne was in that cell, not in 
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whose moral character appears the greater by con- 
trast with his errors of judgment, stands forth — 
the verge of eternity, with the scaffold just be ve 
him, and declares that ministers of rel gion who 
hold as their property men for whom Christ died, 
shall not come nigh a oat pede, mec = = 
Gospel ; we feel that this fs an © 
ss. real and terrible than ever issued from the Ve- 
tican in the height of its power. This is not @ 
hardened felon spurning the offices o pes, eg it is 
igot refusing a minister of another name; 
it ie. oe an unbelicver making light of sacred 
things; it isa soul so filled with the thought of God 
and its own conviction of right, that it will not en- 
dore that the wrong against which it has waged 
battle, even unto%death, should come nigh it in a 
saintly garb with religious consolations! Rather 
have the ‘ God bless you’ of some poor slave-mother 
than all the priestly offices of one who buys and 
sells the image of God. Such souls as these rule the 
world. They give men ideas that grow into powers, 
John Brown yet lives.—New York Independent. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS MEETINGS. 


that the platform of the Woman's Rights party should 
be occupied by women, and he closed by inviting Mrs. 
Dr. Jackson to address the meeting. 


She apologized for not having prepared herself, but 
said she would say a few words. She considered that 
woman should legislate for herself in order to secure 
her own rights, and she asked whether it was to be 
supposed we could raise giant men if we dwarf our 
women, and by closing our halls of learning to our 
mothers and sisters, we expected to advance in learn- 
ing. 


dell Phillips again took the stand. He said this Wo- 
man’s Rights movement ran side by side with the ne- 
cessities of every day life, and he instanced the law 
relating to deposits of married women in banks, and 


On the lady appearing, she was much cheered. 


At the close of the remarks of Mrs. Jackson, Wen- 


that allowing women to hold real estate in their own 
name. 

Mr. Phillips alluded, in a humorous manner, to the 
matter of allowing women to vote, contending that in 
nine cases out of ten, a man’s vote was controlled or 
dictated by a woman, so that if suffrage was granted 
woman, it would not make a great difference. He | 
said the only objection to women voting was, that it 
was contrary to custom, and he insisted that this was 
not so in reality, and instanced numerous illustra- 


Dear Mr. Garrison: 


Liberator to unweave a ‘tangled web’ of misstate- 
ment in the recently-published report of the Centen- 
nial at Princeton, celebrated last autumn. 
appended to a brief response which I was called upon 
to make to a sentiment touching the question of hu-* 
man freedom, three of the Committee of Publication, 


judgment, the remarks of Mr. Heywood, in the par- 


PRINCETON CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION.| town passed resolutions, showing a clear-sighted, 


Boston, June 21, 1860. 


I need not ask for the catholic columns of the 


In a note, 


Messrs, Chas. Russell, Wm. B. Goodnow, and E. E. 
Hartwell, (the minority being of an opposite opinion,) 
‘deem it but simple justice to state, that, in their 


ticulars indicated by reference to this note, were un- 
true in point of fact; and, mvreover, were an unwar- 
ranted, though we charitably believe an uninten- 
tional, trespass upon the proprieties of the occasion.’ 

Here are the ‘remarks’ referred to, with the desig- 
nating asterisks of the Committee. ‘In 1641, Massa- 
chusetts, young, weak, destitute as an orphan girl, 
spread her arms to all who could fly to her from the 
tyranny and oppression of their persecutors, and 
pledged them protection and maintenance at the pub- 
lic cost. In 1859, rich, luxurious, powerful, studded 
all over with churches, schools and temples of jus- 
tice, the legislature, refusing to shelter the hounded 


.in 1776, leaped from the brain of Jefferson, full- 
armed 





resolute and unswerving devotion to the principles 
of that inspired and immortal declaration, which, 


for the revolutionary conflict. gy A 
they dismissed their minister, (Rev. Mr. Fuller,) 
for entertaining, as they erroneously supposed, 
Tory proclivities—then inaugurating the itinerant 
method, so popular here, for Prineeton has always 
settled its ministers on horseback. Thus early did 
our fathers evince a faith in principle, and a spirit 
of self-sacrifice of every worldly interest, in adher- 
ence to the cause of freedom. They saw that edd 
man rights are antecedent to all human govern-) 
ments, and hence above the reach or refusal of all 
haman laws. They made institutions for man. The 
political and ecclesiastical policy of the present day 
makes man for institutions. Tt circumscribes the | 
boundaries of human rights; ‘spells with 
two gs;’ preaches Jesus and practices Judas. Our: 
ancestors overleaped the fences of custom and tra-) 
dition—were the ‘rebels,’ the ‘ insurrectionists,” | 
and ‘madmen’ of their day. Hence, their lesson 
to us is: * Break with the huckstering ‘* law and | 
order *’ of your age; project your thoughts from 
behind institutions ; build on ideas ; trample under , 
foot all compromising organizations ; ‘* be governed , 
by the laws of God, until you can make better.”’ ’ | 

Some years later, Mr. Fuller returning—a prophet | 
to be honored in his own country—showed, conclu- | 
sively, that he was right on the question of freedom. | 
In the State Convention, to ratify the Federal Con- 





another way of saying what the great Teacher once 
eousness. 


jey’s speech, would feel their moral superiority to 
the more politic productions of Seward and Wilson. 





SUMNER, ADAMS, AND FREEDOM. 
Liberty first, and everything else afterwards, is only 


said, ‘ Seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 


Any one reading Sumner’s, or Adams’s, or Love- 


Charles Sumner, in the Senate, has none to com- 
pare with him in the pulpit, for moral eloquence and 
Christ-like purity of heart. Had he come to Boston 
a few weeks since, while fresh from that 4th of June 
oration, tears of pride and of joy would have been 
his welcome home—the tribute always paid to moral 
excellence. 

The question of parchment sinks into insignificance 
by the side of anti-slavery earnestness. Great souls 
have a shorter method with written Constitutions than 
Leslie’s short Method with De'sts. 

It isa high and noble principle of jurisprudence, 
that immoral contracts and unrighteous laws are 
null and void. Anything in the Constitution of the 
United States, which contradicts the spirit of its Pre- 
amble, is, in the sight of God and of good men, of 
no account at ail. No matter whether our fathers 
swerved from the right or not, we are under no moral 
| nor legal obligation to mind the pro-slavery parts of 
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We have been waiting for an official report of the 
well-attended and highly successful meetings for the 
furtherance of Woman's rights and interests, held at 
the Melodeon, in this city, on Friday, June 1; but as, 
by some oversight, none was made, we are obliged to 
avail ourselves, at this late day, of the brief sketches 
of the proceedings made for the Boston Journal, which 
we give below. The hall was crowded at hoth ses- 
sions, notwithstanding unpropitious circumstances. 

Those who have been in the habit of observing the 
audiences at such nteetings, since 1855, could not fail 
to be struck with the character of those in attendance. 
The newspapers said the audience was ‘fashionable’ 
—but it was superlatively better than that. 

The meetings in Boston are not conventions for free | 
discussions, but anniversary meetings for the delivery 
of addresses, by speakers previously engaged. They 
differ from those previously held in other places, by 
confining their speakers to the three points of Educa- 
tion, Vocation, and Civil Position. 

A preliminary meeting was held, at which the fol- | 
lowing Committee was chosen, to make preparations for | 
another year :— Wendell Phillips, Wm. Lloyd Garri- | 
son, John T. Sargent, Mrs. C. M. Severance, Mrs. | 
C. H. Dall, Miss S. H. Southwick. Of this Commit- | 
tee, Mrs. Severance was elected President, and Miss | 
S. H. Southwick, Secretary. 

With the next meetings will begin, we trust, anew 
era for the cause. 





The Woman’s Rights Convention assembled at the 





tions in support of his theory. If woman is in- fugitive from oppression, deliberately votes (the rep- 
capable of understanding law, then she cannot be. resentative from this town concurring*) that our soil, 
punished. hallowed with heroes’ graves, shall continue open 

Alluding to the injustice done to women in the | ground for the slave-hunter.’ Also: ‘I have told 
matter of education, Mr. Phillips said that the day | You how the early settlers of this town, rude, un- 
was close at hand when this injustice would be in a! taught, scarcely able to wring a subsistence from this 
measure removed, and woman would show the world | tough, unthankful soil, risked the ruin of their church 
that she was at least the equal in capacity of man. by hurrying from their sacred desk a minister, on 

In closing, the speaker congratulated the audience | Mere suspicion of indifference to the interests of free- 
on the success of the cause, as he said right by right 40m, and of eympathizing with a comparatively ee? 
had been granted women, and the ballot would come | Spectable despotism beyond the Atlantic. I would 


soon, and this would be in the day of many of the | gladly forget to say, did truth and the solemn moni- 
antlenen, tions of this hour allow it, that lately there stood in 


stitution, he voted against that iniquitous instru- | the Constitution. The question of their strength of 





understand him to say th 
right is in violation of th 
justice. Am I right? 
Mr. Reagan—Yes, sir. 
Mr. Gooch—/f that be so, then 
the gentleman, it is also in eielatio,.” d 7 
principles of justice to exclude slave = 
in the Union where it does not 
_ Mr. Reagan—I think that j 
tion of the common principles of jus 
tion of the Constitution of the Unit yh 
Mr. Gooeh—I am answered.’ “_ 


ers 
tis n 
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ANOTHER NOBLE WOMA 

Diep—In Dover, (N. BH.) A 
of the brain, Mania J. Pag 
aged 30 years, 

Maria had suffered from very 
number of years, but with much f 
an excellent scholar, acquired kno 
and rapidly, and excelled as a tea 
children, She had quite a 


and was somewhat skilled in drawin 


movements, and was ardent)y devot 
ment of woman's position, 
litically. 











ment, on the ground of its pro-slavery clauses. I} character, or their weakness, is comparatively an 
am proud that the representative of my native town unprofitable one. The main thing is for us to be 
took eo noble a ee that crisis, so fatal ‘0 | Abolitionists, constitutionally or unconstitutionally. 
the black man,—proud that the first clergyman of | 2 : : 

this district bore so high a moral testimony to the: Mr. Sumner, with his large and clear sight of what 
politicians of his age. The test of principle is to, the Constitution ought to be, can see no pro-slavery 
disagree with our immediate cotemporaries, when! provisions in it—no fugitive slave clause—no three- 
conscience bids. Mr. Faller, doing that, proved his’ gfth representation for slavery—and no sufferance of 
superiority. He was taller than his peers—a moral) i,6 slave trade for twenty years. Charles Francis 


Wachusett, crowned by the light of opposite cen- | . 
turies. Let us thank God that this heroic minister | Adame does see the three-fifth rule, and trembles at its 


of Christ had the moral courage to outface his | *pplication ! But both are Abolitionists. Both think 
compromising fellows, and repudiate a Constitution | more of liberty than of the Union. Both are fear- 


After a few remarks by Mrs. Dall, the proceedings | this pulpit, with the consent of these pews, the great 
|New England apologist of the most cruel and re- 


closed. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘No. 1 of Anti-Slavery Tracts for the Times.’ 
‘The American Board of Missions and Slavery.’ 





morseless system of bondage in modern history.*’ 


{ do not wish to preach you an anti-slavery lee- | 
ture, but I must say, I was saddened this morning, | 


} 


on looking around, to find not a single motto, sig- | 








To correct the Committee's first correction, I will 
refer them to the Journal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for 1858-9, page 624, which records that, 


nificant of the fact, that four million slaves are | 
crushed under the political and ecclesiastical institu- | 
tions of this country—not one word to alleviate the | 
| intolerable woes that weigh upon their hearts. Are | 


This tract of twenty pages (published in Leeds, | the protection of fugitives from oppression, and hence | side of the oppressed? Do not they yearn to-day, ' 


England) is a reprint of a correspondence in the for the legal continuance of slave-hunting in Massa- | 
*Nonconformist’ newspaper, in which the falsehoods chusetts. ‘Io their second denial, I wish to say, that | 
' Dr. Adams, since the publication of his ‘ South-side 
| View of Slavery,’ and his strenuous and successful 
| efforts to shield our great national crime from Chris- 


of Rev. Dr. Pomroy respecting the relation of the 
Board to American Slavery are ably exposed by 
Joseph A. Horner, Esq., of Wakefield, and others. 

No greater service can be done, in Great Britain, 
either towards the abolition of slavery or the purifi- 
cation of religion, than such a publication as this, 


of the proofs establishing those facts of which un-' 


scrupulous denial is made by such men as Drs. 


, tian rebuke in the Tract Society,—specimens of moral 
| obliquity that will make the blackest infamy of the 
_ Jesuits respectable,—has repeatedly preached in the 
pulpit referred to—once when I was present, and once, 
‘at least, by invitation of the pastor and consent of the 


new Melodeon yesterday afternoon, Mrs. Caroline | Pomroy, Stow, Kirk and Murray. The state of the church, has broken bread at their communion-table. 


\ 


M. Severance was called to preside over the body. | 


She read a short speech, in which she alluded to the 


loss which the Society had sustained in the death of 
Rev. Theodore Parker. She also read several letters | 
from friends of the cause, of the same tenor. One of | 
the letters was accompanied by a resolution, expres- | 
sive of the profound sense of the loss, which the | 
women of America entertain. | 

Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, of Boston, was introduced. 
After alluding to the death of Mr. Parker, she pro- 

ceeded to discuss the progress of the cause. In this | 
connection, she alluded to various papers which had | 
been published, and various efforts which had been | 
made in England, in the way of enlarging the field of 
female labor. In conclusion, she argued that there 
was no better place for American girls than the kitchen. | 
And the reason that many now abandoned it was not | 
the influx of emigrants from England and Ireland, 
but because they, the higher women of Boston, did 
not consider household work so respectable as did 
their mothers and grandmothers. (Applause.) 

Rev. Samuel J. May spoke next. He said he had 
no new truth to offer; the great primeval truth of the 
equality of man and woman was not yet recognized 
as it should be. He would say that there was. noth- 
ing that man had done that, under favorable circum- 
stances, woman was not able to do, and there were 

‘some things which woman had done, which no man 
could do. He gave some account of his observations 
in Europe, and particularly referred to a prison for 
women, managed exclusively by women. 

Mr. Richard J. Hinton was the next speaker. He 
gave a report of the state of the Woman’s Rights 
movement in Kansas, saying that that Territory was 
far in advance of any State in legislation in behalf of 
the sex. He gave a history of the various attempts 
of the people of Kansas to establish a State Constitu- 
tion, showing that they only failed by a neglect to ac- 
cord to women all the rights which this Society claim- 
ed in their behalf. 

A colored woman of the name of Moses, who, her- 
self a fugitive, has eight times returned to the slave 
States for the purpose of rescuing others from bon- 
dage, and who has met with extraordinary success 
in her efforts, was then introduced. She told the 
story of her adventures in a modest but quaint and 
amusing style, which won much applause. 

Speeches were also made by Mr. William L. Garri- 
son and others, after which the convention adjourned 
to the evening. 


Eveninc Szssion.—The hall was well filled at the 
evening session. 

Mrs. Dall continued her remarks, commenced at the 
afternoon meeting. She first spoke of conventions in 
New York and throughout that State, and the work 
done by the women during the last year. The speak- 
er alluded te the labor of Mrs. Stanton before the 
Legislature at Albany, and commented on the report 
of her address as published in the newspapers. She 
then spoke of the act passed at the last session of the 
New York Legislature, granting further rights to wo- 
men over their property and children. Our own 
Legislature came in for a share of condemnation for 
refusing to make an appropriation for the Female Col- 
lege Institute at Worcester. 

Mrs. Dall paid beautiful tribute to the memory of 
the deceased friends of the Woman’s Rights cause 
during the past year, these being Charles F. Hovey, 
of this city, Countess Van Heidenbach, Eliza Lee Fol- 
len, Lady Byron, Mrs. Jamieson, John W. Browne, 
of Boston, and Theodore Parker. Her remarks in re- 
lation to Mr. Parker were particulazly touching, bring- 
ing tears into the eyes of a majority of the audience. 
She offered the following resolution, which was a- 
dopted by the whole assembly rising :— 

Resolved, That the women of America cannot meet 
in Boston to-day, without placing a wreath of immor- 
tal honor on the grave of Theodore Parker. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke was then introduced 
by Mrs. Severance. He said he was an advocate of 
Woman's Rights, which he understood to mean Oc- 
cupation, Educatior., Culture, and Equal Rights be- 
fore the law. In relation to occupation, he said there 
were hundreds of kinds of employment which were 
now done solely by men, and which could be better 
done by women, although not perhaps by the same 
process. Qn the subject of education, he said he 
wanted to see woman have the same advantages that 
man has. With reference to the equality of women 
before the law, he said that the only objection urged 
against allowing suffrage to women was that they 
were not designed to share in the Government. To 
this he answered that if it was so, then it would ‘be 
the best plan to try the experiment, and allow them 
to vote; and if they were not designed for voters, it 
would be seen, and the evil at once remedied. 

Miss Powell, of New York, a young lady, read a 
well prepared address on the rights of woman, which 
was received with applause. 

Wendell Phillips was then introduced, and was 

loudly cheered. He commenced by reading a frag- 








ment on Woman's Rights, written by the late J. W_ 
Browne, Esq., in which the wriier gives his opinion f 


patient must be made known, and clearly understood, 
before the radical remedy for his disease can be fairly 
applied and steadily persevered in. 

One of the facts, proof of which is presented in 
this pamphlet, is the proposal made by one of the 
‘Corporate Members’ of the Board (then a Pastor in 


the Presbyterian Church, Old School, in Richmond, | 


Virginia,) to burn alive such Abolitionists as could 
be ‘caught’ there! Perhaps Englishmen take for 


granted that a clergyman, who could use such an | 


expression and show such a spirit as this, would im- 
mediately lose credit and influence among all reputa- 
ble men. Not at all! Slavery bears such sway 
here, and holds such ‘good and regular stand- 
ing’ in the Church, that such a proposal as this is 
not noticed to the discredit of its maker, except 
among Abolitionists! And the Rev. gentleman in 
question, W. S. Plummer, D. D., has, since that 
time, been chosen ‘Professor of Didactic and Pas- 
toral Theology’ in the Western Theological Semina- 
ry at Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, where he now 
resides. And, so far from the American Board re- 
buking him in this wickedness, he has virtually re- 
buked the Board by resigning his membership at the 
last Annual-Meeting, (October, 1859,) probably be- 
cause the Board had sneaked out of the support of 


slavery in the Choctaw Mission, instead of continuing me to eliminate the offending sentences, saying, ‘If 


to uphold it, as they still do in the Cherokee Mission. 
But, since the American Tract Society has never made 
even so small a concession as this to the demands of 
Anti-Slavery, Dr. Plumer remains one of its * Direc- 
tors,’ (as he has been ever since 1836.) and made a 


speech at its last annual meeting, May 9th, 1860, in | 
support of the fullowing resolution, presented by | occasion,’ you know when one looks into a popular | 


| These facts, which the Worcester Spy of yesterday 


generously allowed me to express in its columns, will 
| enable those interested to judge whether the truth is 
so very ‘untrue,’ as the majority of the Committee, 
with such unscrupulously scrupulosity, assert. This 
note—as Cecil said of commentaries upon the Bible, 
that they are very good, excepting on the hard passa- 
ges—is only a bungling attempt to cover up un- 
pleasant things with blundering falsification. 

I may add, that the minority, (Messrs, J. T. Everett 
,and A, C, Howe, who stood bravely for free speech 
and fair play, in the multiplied and stormy sessions of 
| the Committee held to discuss this troublesome ‘ Tar- 
| tar,”) while disclaiming their right to sit as censors 
, upon any of the speakers whom they were appointed 
| to report, prepared a substitute to the above note, 

simply stating the notorious facts, that Mr. Hastings 
did vote against the Personal Liberty Bill, and that 
Dr, Adams had preached in Rev. Mr. Briggs’s pulpit. 
| But the nervous and gingerly majority, not denying 
| the statements, declared the substitute worse than the 
| speech itself! Thus, from their own mouth it falls 
that it was the truth which lied so awfully. The 
} venerable chairman also conceded as much, when, 
| blenching under the eye of history, officially and 
| with an insolent threat of suppression, he requested 


| they go down to the future, posterity wiil think us 
| pro-slavery.’ But posterity and the ‘ fanatical’ present 
| happening to agree in that opinion, the facts, trust- 
ing that the suppression might speak louder than the 
) insertion, would not budge. 

As to ‘trespassing’ upon the ‘ proprieties of the 


another pro-slavery Divine, Rev. Dr. Richard Ful-| gin, the door is always slammed in his face. 


ler of Baltimore, as follows :— 


* Resolved, That the national and catholic spirit of 
the American Tract Society, and its influence upon the 
literature of the land, ought to make it dear to every 
Christian and patriot.’ 


Think of the wickedness compressed into this reso- | to strike so many dignitaries ! 
The national spirit of the American Tract {tering in the dovecots of a conscience-stricken con- 


lution ! 
Society, always taking a South-side view! Its catho- 
lic spirit, cutting out from its publications all rebuke 
of slavery! And its influence upon our literature, 
encouraging, arguing for, and insisting upon the tel- 
eration of slavery in the church! But these are the 
very characteristics which recommend the Society to 
Drs. Plumer and Fuller. 

Just as in the case of Dr. Plumer, so in that of Dr. 
Nehemiah Adams, of Boston; far from losing any 
credit among his clerical brethren asa Christian minis- 
ter by the publication of his ‘ South-side View of Sla- 
very,’ he has seemed to be more honored and praised 
since that time than ever before. A new edition of 
that infamous book has just been published, with nu- 
merous recommendations by clergymen and others; 
and its author is not only very frequently applied to, 
to assist in ordinations, installations, and ecclesiastical 
councils, by his Orthodox Congregational clerical 
brethren, but he has given, by request, numerous 
addresses at the anniversaries of college societies, 
* Young Men’s Christian Associations,’ and other 
bodies of a religious or semi-religious character. His 
active pro-slavery is not reckoned, among churches 
and clergymen, as the slightest abatement of his 
Christian character. 

It is to be hoped that other numbers will soon ap- 
pear in a series so important, both for England and 
this country, as ‘ Anti-Slavery Tracts for the Timés.’ 
—c. K. W. 


Txigvute to TxeoporE Parker: Comprising the Ex- 
ercises at Music Hall, June 17, 1860. With the 
Proceedings of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Convention, at the Melodeon, May 31, and the 
Resolutions of the Fraternity and the Twenty- 
Eighth Congregational Society. Boston: Pub- 
lished by the Fraternity, and sold by A. Williams 
& Co., Booksellers, Publishers, &c., 100 Washing- 
ton street. 

The neat, cheap and popular form in which these 
eloquent and well-bestowed Tributes are here em- 
bodied must secure for them a wide circulation—the 
price of the pamphlet being only 12 cents. It con- 
tains the speeches of Charles M. Ellis, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Wendell Phillips, (two,) Rev. Samuel J. 
May, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, James Freeman Clarke, 
&e. Also, a Letter from David A. Wasson, which we 
have inserted in another column. 


TuxoporE Parker: A Sermon preached in New 
York, June 10, 1860. By Rev. O. B. Frothingham. 
Boston: Walker, Wise & Co., 245 Washington 
Street. 1860. 

This sermon is eminently beautiful, discriminating, 
appreciative, just and eloquent. Nothing better has 
yet appeared in print. Of Mr. Parker it is fitly said 
—‘The man only seems greater as we try to say how 
great he was. It will require a great many voices to 
tell all the truth about one who was in himself a great 
many men. He who would only have the Beatitudes 
read over his grave shall have the benedictiocs of the 


‘No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.’ 
Certainly, a hap-hazard, after-dinner squib of a speech 
could not have been charged with lightning enough 
It was only the flut- 


servatism, that called attention to the allusions at all. 
And the mousing, industrious inquisition of the Com- 
mittee, alone clothed what was merely a mild testi- 
mony with the dignity and emphasis of a scathing 
rebuke. Even rotten wood becomes luminous when 
smitten in the dark, ; 

But it was scarcely to be expected, where the ut- 
most liberty was allowed to glorify the * Union,’ the 
* Constitution,’ our ‘ great free country,’ and all other 
respectable means of oppression; in the presence of a 
studied avoidance of the remotest allusion to the en- 
slaved millions of this land, and in a church, which, 
for twenty years, has pursued, with the whip and scor- 
pion of a remorseless persecution, all suspected of re- 
membering those in bonds as bound with them—on 
such an occasion it was not probable, or desirable, that 
impartial lips would be fashionable. As old Fuller 
had it, ‘Unless some galled horse did wince, there 
would be no salt in the preaching.’ In a community 
dying with pro-slavery * proprieties,’ and in a church 
solicitous for the good opinion of slaveholders, their 
abettors and apologists, and deaf to the cry of the vic- 
tims of its cold-blooded complicity, one may well be 
thankful if ‘the suffering and the dumb’ are remem- 
bered, even by an iron tongue, in the absence of golden 
lips, encouraged by the fact, that in every age truth 
goes into Jerusalem riding upon an ass colt. 

Yours for free speech, and the impartial use of it, 

E. H. HEYWOOD. 





fe" From the published proceedings of the Cen- 
tennial Celebration at Princeton, October 20, 1859, 
we copy the timely, eloquent and courageous speech 
of Mr. E. H. Herwoop, to which a majority of the 
Committee of Publication appended their disclaim- 
er, as spiritedly commented upon by Mr. H. in the 
foregoing letter :— . 


The next regular sentiment was read, as follows : 


The Second Centennial Celebration.—The heroic and 
successful resistance of our ancestors to British tyran- 
ny secured freedom to @ne race of one age. May it 
be the glad privilege of those who shall stand here to 
celebrate, one hundred years this day, that the nobler 
patriotism and holier self-sacrifice of the friends of 
unrestricted human rights in this century have be- 
queathed impartial liberty to every tribe, of every race, 
forevermore ! 


Mr. E. H. Herwoop, of Worcester, called upon 
to respond, said :— 


It may seem unfortunate that it should fall to me 
‘to give the improvement,’ as the old Puritans 
would say, of the sentiment just read, fellowshipped 
as [ am with a class of persons who have the reputa- 
tion of not being very economical of truth, who 
sometimes have a weakness for telling the whole 
truth, in dealing with the question of freedom. I 
appreciate the feelings of that slip of the clerical 

fession, who, caught holding forth in strait 
uritan Boston, without proper authority, was 
called to order by one who sat in Moses’ seat. * But 
don’t the Bible po ad must preach the Gospel to 
every critter?’ esprig. ‘ Yes,’ replied the 
venerable divine; ‘ but it don’t say that every crit- 
ter must preach the Gospel.’ 





pure in heart strewn over his memory.’ 


I find that, as early as 1763, the settlers of this 


from their higher seats, towards these millions of 
‘suffering and dumb’ victims of a bondage, ‘ one) 


fraught with more misery than whole ages of that | 


which we rose in rebellion to oppose ’? 

Pluck aside the centuries, and see how far we 
have strayed from that sublime ancestry, which 
‘began with Puritanism and the wifderness ;’ from 
that martyr faith, which, hurling British tyranny 


| 


true popular sovereignty. In 1641, Massachusetts, 
er arms ‘ to all who could fly to her from the ty- 


ranny and oppression of their persecutors,’ and 
public cost. 


| ples of justice, the Legislature refusing to shelte 
the hounded fugitive from oppression, deliberately 
votes, (the representative of this town concurring, ) 


continue open ground for the slave-hunter! 
God for Massachusetts! She was the first of civil- 


was done in 1780, and the glorious event should be 
distinguished by a red letter day in our Calender. 
But in 1789, she went into partnership with slave 
dealers, and the firm is yet undissolved. When 


to New Hampshire for the return of a fugitive wo- 
man. But, said he, if the moral sentiment of the 
people is against it, let hergo. In 1859, Massachu- 
setts erects a statue to the man, who, beyond all 


England, by commanding her to ‘ conquer her pre- 
judices’ in favor of liberty, and return men to bon- 
dage ‘with alacrity.’ But why travel so far from 
home? I have told you how the early settlers of 


subsistence from this tough, unthankful soil, risked 
the ruin of their church, and the loss of education- 


a minister, on mere suspicion of indifference to the 
interests of freedom, and of sympathizin 


lantic. I would gladly forget to say, did truth and 
the solemn monitions of this hour allow it, that 
lately there stood in this pulpit, with the consent of 
these pews, the great New England apologist of the 
most cruel and remorseless system of bondage in 
modern history. 


of traitors, of insurrectionists. To-day, with a 
chastened, reverent enthusiasm, we take into our 
hands the consecrated sword or musket, wi 
| they slew oppressors. We wear next our very hearts 
} every brave word, whereby they pledged themselves 
| to sink the government, the church, and the world 
rather than relinquish justice or liberty. We glory 





in that congregationalism which made every man a 
church; in that democracy which made every man 
a monarchy. Those sainted farmers, play-fellows of 
these venerable hills, wherever they walked, society 
heaved with the voleanic throes of revolt. 
all the children, the heirs apparent, of treason and 
rebellion. Put your ear to the ground, and you will 


ing second American Revolution. 


The timid, faithless toryism of to-day pales and 
trembles at the crack of insurgent rifles, whose 
echoes still linger among the Alleghanies and She- 
nandvahs. John Brown, braver than Warren, more 


fathers. From these sacred graves, on which we 
stretch ourselves to-day, they speak : 
do likewise; be true to our memory; execute jus- 


quences,’ 

As Luther said, ‘ God never can do without brave 
men.’ The age of brute force, the reign of bullets, 
is over. Ideas are gradually ascending to absolute 
power, It is our privilege to rely upon moral force 
RE the omnipotence of abstract prin- 
ciples. 


sinew than the sword.’ It is for us to side with the 


ourselves of no reputation, and suffer the loss of all 
things, if need be, in defence of Jesus in the ‘little 
ones.’ Every crown of, glory must first be a crown 
of thorns. 
and absolute right of every man to ‘life, 
and the pursuit of happiness.’ I am for the im- 
mediate and unconditional emancipation of every 
slave of every race, clime, or condition. In the 


ing this country to its foundations, ‘no union with 


Christian position, the only Pisgah that overlooks 


fore the world, who will judge us according to our 
works. To equal our pi 
them. To do as much, we must do more. 


* New occasions teach new duties ; Time makes ancient 
good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep 
abreast of truth, 


must Pilgrims be; 
desperate winter sea, 


Nor attempt the Future's portal with the Past’s blood- 
rusted key.’ 








——_ 
Ipzas AND Institutions. The services at Music | 
Hall, Sunday forenoon, (says the Atlas & Bee,) were 
conducted by Mr. E. H. Heywood, a young man of: 
very marked talent and promise, and a graduate, we | 
believe, of Brown University. The subject of his dis- 
course was ‘Ideas and Institutions.’ The central ar- 
gument of the discourse was, ideas have progressed in 
the world, not by the aid, but in spite of institutions ; 
in other words, that in proportion as institutions had 
declined, civilization -.ijvanced. Mr. H. is destined toa 
high position and an honored career, we cannot doubt. 


’ 








that consigned the black man to perpetual slavery. | less and eloquent Anti-Slavery men. 


yours» weak, destitute as an orphan girl, ey} THE NEXT DEMAND OF THE SLAVE 


this town, rude, untaught, scarcely able to wring a 


comparatively respectable despotism beyond the At- | 


We meet to celebrate the deeds of revolutionista, | 


hear the echoing, earthquake tread of the impend- } 


| 
* Go thou and | 


great conflict for the rights of black men, now shak- | 


the promised land of impartial liberty from this wil- | 
derness of compromise. Our fathers rest from their) 
labors. The beloved sleep well. We, also, are be-| jon of parties, because I desire to understand him. 


jecessors, We must surpass was the exercise of a power which ought not to be 


{stitution of the United States for the people of a 


| slavery, or whether 
Lo, before us gleam her campfires! | We ourselves, 


Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the! 


animate the action of every people in the formation 


By position, 
they may be partakers with barbarians and adul- 
terers, but not by character. They are uncompro- 
mising men. They are Garrisonian in spirit and 
truth, because they prize justice more highly than 
compromises. ¥ 

I think the Constitution does recognize property in 


| March 30, Solon S. Hastings voted against the bill for) not the sainted insurrectionists of ’76 still on the’ man, by recognizing other than ‘free persons.’ I 


think with John Quincy Adams and Channing, with 
Garrison and Phillips, that the parchment is an im- 


hour of which,’ Jefferson being the judge, ‘is | pure one, vitiated by sinful compromises ; but I a'so | 
agree with Sewall and Sumner, that no immoral pro- | 


like Sumner’s, or Lovejey’s, or Adams's, will make 
the compromises a dead letter. W. G. B. 
P.S. Speaking of pulpit eloquence, Charles Sum- 


across the Atlantic, sounded boldly out into the | ner’s appropriate place would be Music Hall as suc- | 
great wee of equal rights, the Columbus of a} 
a 


cessor to Theodore Parker. 
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POWER. 


pledged them protection and maintenance at the| Mr. Garrison: 
In 1859, rich, luxurious, powerful, | The Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery 
studded’ all over with churches, colleges, and tem- | Society, for 1859, just published, says, speaking of the 


\ 
T | demand of the Slave Power for protection to slavery 


} 
ls 


‘to carry it. 


} 


\ well-known Lemmon case as will affirm the rightto| . = as eT a 
} ing God’s wi!l in his descent upon Harper's Fern 


and the people were dispersed, and the hall shut o 


hold slaves in transit across any State, slave or free.’ 


That the apprehensions of the writer of the report, 
Webster was grinding out his trousers upon the| Mr. Burleigh, are only too well founded, no one can 

school benches at Salisbury, Washington wrote| doubt for a moment, who has observed the steady | 
| strides and the ever-increasing impudence of the de- | 


\ 


{mans and the attempts of the Slave Power, for a few | 


| years past. 


| der my notice, going to substantiate the fears of the| 
and showing us what we must prepare to 


| writer, 
‘ meet. 


i 


) editorial article, held the following language :— 


lad b ; : ‘ The Constitution declares that ‘‘ the citizens of | 
al advantages, by hurrying from their sacred desk | each State eball be entitled to all the privileges and | 


| immunities of citizens in the several States.’’ Ever 


g with & citizen of one State, coming into another State, has : 
protection of his person, | fully for the truth,) thought and felt that they hal 
property which is recognized as such by | 

the Constitution of the United States, any law of a} 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. So far from | 
jany State having a right to deprive him of this | 
property, it is its bounden duty to protect him in a 


therefore a right to the 
jand that 


{ 
{ 


| 
seSS1ON. 


j 


| especially declaring it forfeited, are direct violations | 
| of the origznal intention of a Government which, as} 
| beforg stated, is the protection of person and prop- | you and they stand, face to face, before Him wh wi 
erty, and of the Constitution of the United States, } «Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’; also,‘ 
; which recognizes property in slaves, and declares | ; 
| that ** the citizens of each State shal! be entitled to 


j 
} 
} 


| is the protection of person and property.’ 


| boldly and clearly announced. 


* Curiosities of Literature.” 


E. R. P. 


a State Constitution, have no right to exclude sla- 
very? 


Mr. Reagan—I will answer the gentleman. What 
I say is this: that the right has 
“AB f Pheleve 3 be & j all political parties in the country. I say that they 
or me, I believe in the inalienable! have the right ; but thut it isa revolutionary right, 


liberty, and not a right resting upon law or upon natural | 


n admitted by 


justice; and when a government comes to exercise 
its sovereignty, and undertakes in its sovereign ca- 
pacity to destroy that right, it departs from a great 
rinciple which ought to govern it always. It 
cole protect the condition of society when the 


slaveholders’ is the highest moral ground, the only government was tormed, and should protect al! the 


property of the people which form that govern- 
ment, ys das none of it. ; 
Mr. Gooch—I ask the gentleman not for the opin- 


I understood him to say that, in his judgment, it 


used; and [ now wish him to state distinctly 
whether he considers it in accurdance with the Con- 
State, when they adopt their constitution, to exclude 
e regards it as a violation of 
the Constitution ? 

Mr. Reagan—I will answer the gentleman, that 
the Constitution of the United States does not un- 
dertake to control the States in regard to their do- 
mestic institutions; and in that sense [ would not 
assume, and do not assume, that the Constitution 
of the United States bas anything to do in forbid- 
ding States, in their sovereign capacity, to abolish 
slavery. I only mean to say this; that while they 
may exercise that right under the Constitution of 
the United States, without derogation to any of its 
provisions, they have to do it upon a revolutionary 
principle, a principle which luoks to the destruction 
of property ; and that this is against that spirit of 
common justice and common right which ought to 


and conduct of their government, that of preserv- 
ing the rights and property of all the people within 
their limits. : 

Mr. Gooch—The gentleman will permit me. 1 


in the Territories, ‘ The next demand most likely will 
that our soil, hallowed with heroes’ graves, shall be, that the Federal Government shall protect slavery 
Thank | in every State into which any slaveholder may choose | 
As an entering wedge for that demand, | 
ized States in history to abolish slavery by law. It! it is now pressing its claim for such a decision of the 


My object in referring to this subject just 
others, has insulted the moral sentiment of New| now, is, to present declarations which have come un- | 


The Washington Union of 17th Nov., 1867, in an | 


; If these views are correct—and we believe it would 
be difficult to invalidate them—it foliows that all 
UT | State laws, whether organic or otherwise, which pro- 
th which | jjhit a citizen of one State from sEetTLine in another, | 
| and bringing his slave property with him, and most | 


jall the privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
We are | several States,”’ among the most essential of which 


I do not propose to nake a word of comment upon 
1 This very week, | this exhibition of logical acumen and constitutional 
its Bunker's Hill was fought at Harper's Ferry. | lore. This was three years ago. During this very 
;session of Congress, the same doctrine has been 


Mr. Gooch—Do I understand the gentleman to 


that the people of a Territory, when they adopt 
oppressed and down-trodden in the great moral Sena bs Wyse nie cha no steed em eaeiede ole 


ker Hills and Solferinos of human conflict, to make | 
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Kvery friend of humanity found in towns, 


as noble as earnest. She approached 4 
pleasure, as she believed it was to 


usefulness—a sphere in which 
her abilities and joys, free: 
the sickly, infirm flesh. She longed to 
Thus a noble advocate for the rea) 
woman has passed away, 


she could 


Miss Page's funeral was made an 
demonstration quite 


glorious on the other, as the intensest. ons 
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they not knowing what clergymar 
on the occasion. 
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| visions are worth noticing. One or two more speeches | Hl, which was ogeupi 


ht, and Permission ob 
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per time, and \ 
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While this was going on, rumor said,—for the én: 


time in the hearing of the persons holding the Hall 
that the Rev. Mr, W—, of Dover, who hed . 


le Services of 


ved 


eCAUEe he 
was so bad a man as to speak of John Brown aso 
honest man, and one who believed himself 


© 0» 
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The Rev. Mr. Condit, pastor of the Congregat 
Society, immediately opened their house, and t 
people resorted thither, and the funeral services wer 


held there to the profit and edification of the town's 

people who had come up to the Hall in answer tos 

notice—very widely disseminated—given of the furs 
| ral the previous Sabbath in all the churches. 


The pastor of the Free Wil) Baptist Society (Re 
| Mr. Tuttle) assisted in the services, as did Rev. Mt 
Condit, who was not afraid to speak his apprecitt 


of the noble character Miss P. had sustained in tt 


community. 


assembly of such men. 





asmuch as ye did it to one of the least of 
did it unto me.’ 


But it looks doubtful. 
4 - tabli 

more such suicidal attempts may estavu 

hunker fraternity ‘in its own place. 


A Washington correspondent of the Daily Atlas and — 2 
self-sacrificing than Lafayette, with his Spartan | Bee sends to that paper a ‘corrected report of the re- 
score of fajlowers, throws himself against a gigan- {marks of Mr. Gooch, of Mass.,’ in which he interro- 
tic despotism, in defence of the principles of the! gated Mr. Reagan,of Texas. I subjoin the report of the 
colloquy. It will be seen that, according to Mr. Rea- 
| gan’s idea of the Constitution, for a free State to pro- 
tice for the oppressed ; launch upon equal inalien- { hibit its own citizens from holding slaves is a revolu- 
able rights, and let God take care of the conse-/ tionary procedure! D'Israeli wrote a work called 
Should some future 
D'Israeli compile a work bearing the title of Curiosi- 
| ties of Politics, the insane antics of Reagan and his 
| confréres will doubtless find a conspicuous place! 
| therein. 
The times ‘demand an arm of tougher | 
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er”: wig presence, and his eloquence! His print- | 
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Very truly, A. B. 
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TRIBUTE TO THEODORE PARKER. 


nominee srenbataniineenan 


cts from # Sermon, preached June 10, by 
Rev. A. Battles: Bangor. } 
+ ¢ In Mr. Parker's death, New England has | 


Extra 


> 
seat one of her greatest and noblest men, and one, too, } 


. hom her richest culture blossomed. Though not 
i vet, for the last fifteen years, he has occupied a} 
; na in American Theology such as no other one | 
ever 00 upied. More have hung upon his spoken or | 
“en words than upon any preacher's, living or | 
a this country has ever produced, Surely, then, | 
ry aaitel your thoughts from the topics which usu- 
‘J » occupy our attention in an hour like this, to the | 
vg and character of such a man, no apology is called | 
~. Indeed, though unable to spesk the fitting | 
; a should such an opportunity pass unnoticed, I} 
. ld feel I had neglected a duty. It is incumbent | 
minister to draw lessons from God's revelation | 

she present as well asin the past. And Heaven 
: ue ‘ akes richer or fuller revealments than through 
"i ves and characters of those royal souls, which, 
fidelity and heroism, quicken our sense | 
rease our moral courage, deepen our 

yin God and virtue, and inspire new endeavors to 
r the kingdom of heaven upon the earth, 
it seems to me, we have had in 
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on the 
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by their love, 


f justice, inc 


ntroduce 
Such 8 revelation, 
e life which has so recently come to its earthly 


t 
on the beautiful banks of the Arno in Flo- 


close 


rence. 
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In looking at Mr. Parker, the first thing which 
. our attention is his mighty intellectual power 





trike 
- | intense intellectual activity. There was no end | 
to the mental labor he performed. Then, everything | 
he did showed the master hand. I will not say that | 
he lifted his head into those empyrean heights, 
whence the great leaders of the race, Plato, Newton, 
Leibnits and Kant, drew their inspiration, but in the) 
comprehensive range of his thoughts, in his keen- | 
sighted and far-reaching analyzations of human | 
events and human character ; in tracing the intricate 
connection between cause and effect, inward thought | 
and outward deed; in presenting to view the great | 
headlands of history from which the race, at different | 
epochs, has taken its departure; in classifying, un- | 
der their appropriate heads, the scattered facts of | 
man’s political, moral and religious life, he occupied 
che very first rank. Indeed, I know of but one in| 
England or America who equals him in these re- | 
spects, and that is Henry Thomas Buckle of England, 
whose recent work on English Civilization has open- | 
ed a new era in historical composition. 


In the second place, Mr. Parker’s moral nature was | 
as largely developed as his intellectual. In his ¢ Ex- | 
perience as a Minister,’ he says, ‘In my earliest boy- | 
hood, I was taught to respect the instinctive prompt- 
ings of conscience, regarding it as the voice of God | 
in the soul of man, which must always be obeyed, and 
to spenk the truth without evasion or concealment.’ | 
I believe he ever tried to live true to his teaching. } 
No theological writer ever displayed a greater love of | 
No man, more thoroughly upright and down- 
* * @| 


truth. 
right honest, ever stepped into the pulpit. 
We see the richness of his moral nature in his zeal for } 
moral reform, both in the pulpit and out of it. No| 
man ever labored more zealously for Temperance, | 
following in the steps of Dr. Channing, who had | 
died two years before Mr. Parker went to Boston, and | 
of Mr. Pierpont, whom the rumsellers and rum- | 
manufacturers had driven from the Hollis street | 
pulpit. He called most earnestly and eloquently for | 
the reform of the drunkard, the closing of the distil- | 
lery and dram-shop. I am sorry he modified his 


views during his last sickness in Europe. * * #,; 
: : | 
But the social sin which he oftenest and most vehe- } 


mently denounced was American slavery. He en- | 
tered the ministry soon after the Abolition agitation | 

¢ ' 
commenced in New England, under the leadership of 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 
tions in those times. George Thompson of England | 


had been mobbed in Faneuil Hall; Henry Ware had 
greatly excited Dr. Channing's congregation by read- 
ing a notice for a meeting of the Ladies’ Anti-Sla- 
very Society. A few weeks after, this same Society | 
was driven from their hall, by well-dressed men, | 
whose outrages Mayor Lyman had confessed his in- | 


at the | 

- ' 
same time dragged through the streets, his clothes | 
torn from his back, and he finally lodged in Leverett | 


competency to restrain. Mr, Garrison was 


street jail by the civil authorities, to protect him from | 
the mob, The Governor of Massachusetts (Edward | 
Everett) had virtually recommended the Legislature | 
to prohibit the freedom of speech. 
made an impression upon the young sthdent’s mind. | 

In after years, when he took up his abode in Bos- 


These things | 


ton, when he saw churches turning cold from the | 
slave's appeal, when he saw ministers more willing | 
to preach against than for Abolitionism, and ready to 
curse, as fanatics or infidels, the devoted friends of | 
the oppressed who were risking and perilling name, | 
health, ease and life itself, in the holy canse, he gave | 
i his warm support. 


He opened the rich argosies of | 
his learning, and laid all he had upon the altar of the | 
righteous, yet buffeted cause of Freedom. He did it, 
too, when the almost entire ministry of America stood 
aloof from the Anti-Slavery movement, with sancti- 
monious coldness ; when the Press joined the Pulpit | 
‘Fanaticism!’ and + Infidelity!’ and | 
when the Scholarship of New England, with here and | 
there an exception, like an oasis in the desert, wrap- 
ped in its classic robes, cast proud and contemptuous 
looks upon the same movement. ‘To this position he | 
&iways adhered, 
. . * . . * 

We see a further illustration of Mr. Parker’s rich 
moral nature in the depth of his religiousness. He 
was aman of deep and earnest piety. Some have 
Supposed Mr. Parker was a mere controversialist—a 
writer of moral and political essays. They have 
deemed him destitute of that higher religious life 
which brings the soul into conscious union with 
God, and leads it to repose on the Infinite bosom with | 
Joy and trust, This is a great mistake. A serener, , 
Sweeter piety never blossomed in a human soul than | 
in his. I might substantiate this by many extracts | 
from his writings, In a sermon, published two years | 
8g0, these words are found: ‘I must confess, that the | 
thiefest of all my delights is the religious. This is the | 
Geepest down, the inwardest of all—it is also the 
highest up. What delight have I in my conscious- 
a of God, the certainty of his protection, and ef 
his infinite love !” *O, young men and women! men | 
and women no longer young! It is not enough to| 
be brave and thoughtful; not enough to be moral | 
‘iso, and friendly toeach other. There is a joy which 
** not in wisdom, with all its science and its art of 
beauty and of use; nor yet in morality, with its grand 
Works of justice. There is a life within the veil of the 
temple; it is the life with God, the innermost de- 
light of human consciousness.” But, to realize his 
deep and beautiful religiousness, you should have 
heard him pray, when ‘he seemed to gather the 
hearts of his hearers in his arms, and take them up 
to heaven with him.’ 

Sie it is this man, whom the American Church for 

S “ast fifteen years has persisted in calling * infidel,” 
“atheist,” «the arch heretic of the land’! Alas! 
there is no prejadice so blind as theological prejudice, 
and no hatred so bitter as religious hatred. Infidelity 


In crying 





} 


There were violent commo- | * 


| perish, yet the work goes on. 


THE LIE 














What is it? Taking the literal definition given by | 
dictionaries, who can escape? According to them, | 
Dr. Arnold, one of the brightest lights of the English 
church, and Mr. Robertston, one of the most sifted | 
preachers who ever stood in an Episcopalian pulpit, 
were infidels. So were Dr. Channing and Professor 
Norton. So are Henry Ward Beecher, James Mar- | 
tineau, and Dr. Hedge. Mr. Parker undoubtedly | 
taught many false things; but thet he was obnoxious 
to the charge of infidelity preferred against him, I 
deny. Not he is the infidel who believes this or dis- | 
believes that, but he who is false to the convictions of | 
his conscience, and recreant to the great principle of | 
justice and love. This is the infidelity Jesus de- | 
nounced in such terrific language—the heresy that | 
Paul rebuked with such telling power. 

I say I think Mr. Parker taught theological errors, | 
It seems to me that he misinterpreted some portions 





| of the Bible, and made it teach some things the 


writers never intended. Still, we have to thank him | 
for the many positive truths which he announced— | 
the universal love of God, His constant and universal 
presence, the perpetual outgoings of His divine spirit 
into the hearts of his children; also for his manly in- | 
dependence and noble defence of the rights of con- | 
science against ecclesiastical usurpations. * * * 
I have alluded to the treatment he received at the 
hands of the American Church. In that treatment, 
we have painful evidence of the apostacy of the. 
Church from the spirit of charity, It shows us how | 


| *the Decalogue has been shortened, while the creed | 


has been lengthened.’. We congratulate ourselves 

that modern civilization has outgrown persecution. 

True, we have no racks to torture the bodies of un- 
believers ; we kindle no faggot around the heretic’s 

head; but if it be not persecution in all its malignity, 

to heap the most odious epithets upon a man whose 
daily life was a bright exhibition of all the Christian | 
virtues, simply because, in his honest investigations, | 
he was forced to reject many of the popular theologi- 
cal opinions; to cut him off from the delights of 
friendship; to shun him in the streets as the Jews 
shunned a leper; to rob ministers, who dared ex- | 
change with him, of their standing and means of sup- | 
port; to shut men and women out of social circles, 
because they attended his meeting; to pray that God 
would put hooks in his jaws ;—I say, if this be not 
persecution, I know not what is. Aye, it is the very 
spirit of Anti-Christ, the same that nailed Jesus to 
the cross, thrust Paul and Peter into prison, drove the 
early Christians to the scaffold and the stake, and has 
drenched the earth with the blood of martyrs. 

Perhaps, with all the facts of ecclesiastical history 
before us, it is not surprising that the so-called evan- 
gelical church should have calumniated Mr. Parker 
as it did; but that Unitarians and Universalists, who 
to-day have hardly laid aside the weapons with which 
they have been obliged to defend the right of private 
judgment against the assumption of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, and around whose head bigots still keep up 
the cry of * Heresy!’ * Infidelity !’—that they should 
have joined, as they have, in the assault, is not only 
strange but pitiful. But it is a historic fact, that the 
persecuted of to-day become the persecutors of to- 
morrow. 

I have said that Mr. Parker was not an infidel, in the 
obnoxious sense alleged. I go further. I claim that 
he was a Christian. 
Is it to have an outward reverence for a book, even 
though that book be true in every word? Is it to ery, 
‘Lord! Lord!" with the lips, or to confess that Jesus 
healed the sick with a touch? 
down by Jesus himself, it is not these. Neger did he 
make a belief in the plenary inspiration of Moses or 


| the prophets, nor an acknowledgment of his miracles, 


a test of discipleship; but he did say, *‘ Whosoever 
shall do and teach these my commandments, shall be 
called great in the kingdom of heaven.” And taking 
this test, 1 must believe Mr. Parker was a Christian. 
If Mr. Parker was not a Christian but an infidel; 
if to cherish a firm, yet tender and sweet trust in an 
all-loving Father; if to visit the sick, the widow, and 
the fatherless; if to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
and guide the weak; if to plead for temperance, peace 
and freedom; if to strive to lead men to God, and 
keep his commandments—to love each other, and 
serve man, with a self-sacrificing charity—I say, if this 
be not Christianity but infidelity, would it not be bet- 
ter to have more infidelity in the world? * * * * 
Less than a year ago, Horace Mann, full of vigor and 
power, whose large mind and larger heart were en- 
thusiastically devoted to the welfare of his race, and 


who has put every boy and girl of America under | 


obligation to him, was cut down. 
ker, in the ripeness and strength of his manhood, 
feeling as though he had but just begun the work 
God gave him to do, has gone. Thus the workmen 
In Pentecostal gales, 
the divine spirit is going out to inspire and refresh the 
hearts of men and women. Here and there we see 


his children, with a sublime trust and love, accepting } 


the mission to which God has called them, and going 


{ out to flash his truth into the faces of the disobedient. 


I ask you not to be the followers of any man, be- 
cause great and powerful; neither receive any theo- 
logical opinion, because taught by a scholar; but let 
every one be true to his own light and conviction. 
That is the lesson of the noble life we have Leen ex- 
amining. I believe Mr. Parker was true to his con- 
victions of right and truth. The word God spoke in 
his ear, he received and obeyed. So may we be. Let 
the prayer of each of us be, ‘Speak, Lord, for thy ser- 
vant heareth !’—and wheresoever that word points, 
whether to the cross or a palace, let us follow, for it 
is the way of peace, the way of salvation for ourselves 
and the race. 

SESE A SO a re 
LETTER FROM D. A. WASSON. 

Not only ages, but entire civilizations may pass, 
before another man shall arise, just so gifted and 
equipped as him whom we commemorate to-day. (1) 


It is not so much that his powers were rare in kind, | 


though they were surely rare—very rare in degree; 
but his distinction is, that he combined in himself 
qualities, which commonly go to the making of a 


large number of men, and are considered incompati- |; 


ble; and, as oxygen and carbon in théir chemical 


i s 
ever, is not so. 


‘that man is reverent who bows before the attributes 


‘count of his private wrongs; he was angry and sinned 
‘at wrongs done to humanity; a grand, a noble, a sa- 


ley, to God and man—this it was, and this alone, that 
| flushed his brow. 


For what is it to be a Christian ? | 


Taking the text laid | 


Now Theodore Par- | 


indeed pulled down with power, but also with power 
and assiduity he built up. He spurned the false; 
but it was for love of the true. He lopped away 
with an unsparing hand the foolish or hidden ex- 
crescences of theological speculation ; but so much 
and more did he enlarge and affirm the simple ele- 
ments, the universal truths, of faith and morals. But 
I misstate—I said that he pulled down ;—this, how- 
To cleanse the Augean stables is not 
to destroy them. To push away ruin and corruption 
is no work of destruction. He swept, indeed, the 
house of Faith, intolerant of the abominations which 
profaned it; but at the same time, and with no less 
industrious, hand, he strengthened and buttressed its 
walls. He was a reverent man, — profoundly re- 
ligious and reverent. True, he did not split hairs 
about the Trinity ; he did not maunder of the Logos; 
he did not prate of the Fathers; he was not tender 
toward superstitions that slander God; and did not 
earn a cheap reputation for a reverent habit so; but 


of God, and who can honor all men, be they white or 
black; that man is reverent to whom justice is com- 
manding and goodness adorable; and of whom could 
this be affirmed more than of Theodore Parker? 

He was a rare learner, humble, docile, intent; & 
perpetual child at the text-book of Nature, constantly 
correcting himself, never ashamed to confess a mis- 
take; yet he had pre-eminently the spirit and genius 
of a teacher,—methodical, clear, positive, endlessly 
varying his statements, and never, by a hundred or a 
thousand repetitions of his cardinal facts and doc- 
trines, wearying either himself or his hearers. 

So self-respecting he was that he forgot not the 
rights of his manhood even in the most awed moment 
of his adoration—so humble that there was no hind, 
no idiot, to whom his heart beat not with equal love 
asa vrother. He was capable of a mighty wrath, but 
it was born of his love, and never expended upon ac- 


not, for it was the anger of the prophet; indignation 


ered passion. Treachery to truth, to justice, to mer- 
A blow at himself he never in his 
life returned ; but the wretch, especially the great, 
the powerful, the prosperous wretch, who came to 
stab at the heart of humanity, him he confronted, 
and in no triviel mood! He was the war-horse of 
God—he was the Cceur de Lion of conscience and 
common sense—he was a sanctified Titan—he was 
| Tuzopore Parker! 





} 
THE WILL OF THEODORE PARKER. 

| - The Will of the late Theodore Parker was pre- 
sented for probate a few days since. From it we 
learn that he gives to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts ‘the two fire-arms formerly the property of 
my honored grandfather, Captain John Parker, late 
of Lexington; to wit, the large musket, or king’s 
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PARKER PILLSBURY IN HYANNIS. 

Dear Garnrison—The free gospel of Christ and of 
the down-trodden slave was preached by Parker 
Pillsbury, in all its quickening power and purity, in 
the new hall of this village, on Sunday, July Ist. 
Practical scriptural quotetions, by the most able 
D. D.’s, were never better made. Had such a gos- 
pel been preached in Hyannis, instead of the heart- 
less, accommodating one that is preached in the Bap- 
tist and Universalist Churches, Columbus Jones would 
never have been carried back, and thrown into the 
bottomlesagit of American slavery by the Church. 

‘he hall in the afternoon was full, and in the eve- 
ning it was crowded; and with emphasis I can say, 
that two meetings more deeply interesting are seldom 
held. 

Mr. Pillsbury treated his subject so skillfully, and 
handled the Scriptures so ably, that I must call him 
Doctor of Anti-Slavery Divinity. His sermon in the 
afternoon, from the text, ‘I came not to bring peace, 
but a sword,’ was very powerful, and reminded me of 
dear Theodore Parker's great reformatory sermons, 
and I should be most happy to have it repeated from 
his desk. 

Your true friend for ‘No union with slaveholders,’ 

THOMAS P. KNOX. 








ArgRrvat or tHe Great Eastern. ‘The steam- 


NEW SERIES OF ANTI-SLAVERY TRACTS. 

The new Series now consists of Six Tracts, to which 

we would again call the attentiof of our readers and 

of all friends of Anti-Slavery Reform, as just the 
publications which the times and the cause now re- 
quire. . Call for them—send for thém—cireulate 

them: . 

No. 1. Correspondence between Lydia Maria Child 

and Governor Wise and Mrs. Mason, of Vir- 
ginia. 5 cents. 

No. 2. Victor Hugo on American Slavery, with letters 
of other distinguished individuals, viz., De 
Tocqueville, Mazzini, Humboldt, Lafayette, &c. 
5 cents. 

No, 3. An Account of some of the Principal Slave In- 
surrections during the last two Centuries. By 
Josnva Corrin. 5 cents, 

No. 4. The New Reign of Terror in the Slaveholding 
States, for 1859-60. 10 cents. 


No. 5. The Right Way the Safe Way, proved by 
Emancipation in the West Indies and else- 
where. By L. Manta Cuitp. 10 cents. 


No. 6. Daniel O’ Connell on American Slavery ; with 
other Irish Testimonies. 5 cents. 


The prices will be one third less where a dozen or 
more copies are taken. 

Ee To be had at the Anti-Slavery Offices, 5 Beek- 
man street, New York; 107 North Fifth street, Phil- 
adelphia ; and 221 Washington street, Boston. 





t# A CARD —The subscriber, a practical Chem- 





ship Great Eastern is no longer the ‘ Great Uncer- 
tain’ on this side of the Atlantic. She arrived at 
New York last week on Thursday, eleven days from 
Southampton, England. A telegraph dispatch from 
New York gives the following particulars :— 

She dropped anchor off Sandy Hook, New York, 
at 74 o'clock, Thursday morning, and waiting there 
until the full noon tide, she crossed the bar at about 
3 o’clock, without trouble, and passed the Battery at 
44 on the way to her pier at the foot of West 12th 
street, on the North river. Her arrival produced in- 
tense excitement in the city, and every floating thing 
was got ready to meet her on the passage up. The 
bay was, therefore, literally covered with craft of all 
descriptious, with bunting flying, guns booming, &c., 
as the monster plowed her way swiitly to her moor- 
ings. She moved gracefully and easily through the 
water, drawing 27 feet, and was handled as easily as 
a pilot boat. The steam frigate Niagara, lying in 
the stream waiting for the Japanese, and heretofore 
thought to be ‘some vessel,’ looked small in com- 
parison; while our ordinary sea steamers looked like 
shallops by her side, and common river craft like so 
many minnows in the wake of a great whale. 

The Great Eastern left Southampton, England, on 


ist and Manufacturer of Chemical Preparations, 
| French Cosmetics, Fine Perfumes, &c., for the past 
} seventeen years, now offers (free of charge) to all who 
desire it, the Recipe and directions for making a sim - 
ple Vegetable Balm, that will, in from two to eight 
days, remove Pimples, Blotches, Tan, Freckles, Sal- 
| lowness, and all impurities and roughness of the Skin, 
| leaving the same—as Nature intended it should be— 
| soft, clear, smooth and beautiful. This is no humbug 
| or catch-penny affair, and those who think it such 
j will please not notice the advertisement. Those de- 
'siring the Recipe, with full instructions, directions 
| and advice, will please call on or address (with return 
postage). JAS. 8. MARSHALL, 
Practical Chemist, 
No. 32 City Buildings, New York. 
New York, June 6. 3m 
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NER’S GREAT SPEECH! The 
undersigned has determined to supply the Clergy 
of the country, each one of them, with a copy of 
this, 

THE GREAT SPEECH OF THE COUNTRY! 





the 16th, and passed out of the Needles at 10 a. m. of /}Onz Tuovusanp Dotzars is required for this purpose. 
the 17th. The passage has, therefore, been more than | Such friends of freedom as desire to share with me 
144 knots an hour, or varying from 280 to 333 miles, the pleasure of this undertaking, may enclose their 
aday. But her bottom being covered with barnacles | subscriptions to my friend, the Hon. SAMUEL E. 





arm, which was by him captured from the Brit- 
ish, on the morning of the 19th of April, 1774, in the | 
battle of Lexington, and which is the first firearm 

taken from the enemy in the war for Independence ; 

and also the smaller musket which was used by him 
in that battle, while fighting the “sacred cause of 

, God and his country’’; and I desire that these relics | 
| of the Revolution may be placed in the Senate Cham- | 
ber of this Commonwealth, and there sacredly kept in | 
perpetuam rei memoriam.’ 

To ‘his much valued friend, Wendell Phillips,’ he } 
gives his * folio copy of the English State Trials, in | 
}eleven volumes, with many portraits interleaved.” \ 
, To his ‘much valued friend, Charles Sumner,’ he 
gives his ‘ copy of the Parliamentary History of Eng- 
land, in thirty-six volumes.’ 

To other friends he makes bequests of particular | 
| works from his library as mementoes and of special | 
significance, and then the remainder of his very ex- 
tensive and valuable collection he gives to the city of 
Boston, ‘to put into the Public Library of the city 
for the use and benefit of such as have access thereto, 
and to be read on such terms as the Directors of the 
said Library shall think just; and I desire that, so 
far as consistent with public utility, the said books be 
kept in alcoves or on shelves by themselves: and I 
desire that the said books shall in no case be sold, or 
given away, or exchanged for other books.’ In case 
the city declines to accept them, then they are to | 
be offered to the library of Harvard College; and 
Mrs. Parker's consent is necessary to any disposal of 
them in any event, and she may entirely change their 
direction if she choose. 

All the remainder of his property is left to his wife ; 
certain provisions being made for its disposal in case 
Mrs. Parker should not survive him ; these, of course, 
are now of no force. 
| The will, of five folio pages, is dated May 25, 1857, 

and it names for executors John R. Manley and Fred- 

‘erick W. G. May of Boston, and Franklin B. San- 
| born of Concord. 
} 





FUGITIVES FROM JUSTICE. 
The following is the correspondence between Gov. 
Denison of Ohio, and Gov. Harris of Tennessee, in 
relation to the rendition of negro-runners :— 


GOV. HARRIS TO GOV. DENISON, 


Executive DEPARTMENT, 
| Nashville, Tennessee, May 26, 1860. 
His Excellency, W. Denison, Governor of the State of 
; Ohio: 

Sin—There was issued from this Department on the 
17th inst., a requisition demanding of your Excel- 
lency, as fugitives from justice from this State, 
Stephen G. Kennedy and Mary Ann C. Hatch, alias 
| Mary Ann C. Calhoun, charged with the crime of 
'negro stealing, which is a felony under the statute 
| laws of Tennessee. 
| I am informed by James H. Swan, the agent ape 

pointed by me to receive the fugitives, that your Ex- 
'cellency refused to cause said fugitives to be arrested 
; and delivered to him. 

| Upon examination of the record in this Department, 
I am unable to discover any defect in the requisition, 
,and deem it due to the aggrieved party, who is a 
citizen of this State, to ask your Excellency to point 
out such defect us, in your opinion, vitiates the requi- 
sition, so that in future I may understand the practice 
of the State of Ohio under the Act of Congress of 
| Feb, 12, 1793, respecting the surrender of fugitives 
from justice. 

Very respectfully, 
ISHAM G. HARRIS. 


{ 
} 


GOV. DENISON TO GOV. HARRIS, 

Strate or Onto, Executive DerartMeENt, 

Cotvmats, June 2, 1860. } 

| His Excellency, Isham G. Harris, Governor of the 
State of Tennessee : 
| Srr—I[ have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
| of your letter of the 26th ultimo. 
|. In reply, I beg to say that the crime of negro steal- 





ing, not being known to either the Common Law or 
the Criminal Code of this State, it is not of that class 





is estimated to have made a difference against her of 
two knots an hour. The passengers state that the 
voyage has been particularly fine, fully demonstrating 
the fine sea-going qualities of the vessel, and the ex- 
cellence and reliability of her machinery. 

There are but thirty-eight paying passengers and 
eight yuests aboard, among them George Wilkes, N. 
A. Woods of the London 7imes, and several directors 
of the company. 





Tue Sannonn Kipnaprine Case at Concorp— 
Indictment against the United States Authorities.—In 
the Superior Court for Middlesex County, to-day, 
Judge Morton presiding, the Grand Jury returned an 
indictment against James Carleton, Geo. J. Cooledge, 
Wa. B. Tarleton and Watson Freeman, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, for kidnapping Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord, 
April 3d. There are four counts, charging,— 

First—That they inveigled and seized Sanborn, 
without any lawful warrant or authority, with intent 
to send him out of the Commonwealth. 

Second—An assault. 

Third—A forcible seizure, with intent to confine in 
the Commonwealth. And 

Fourth—That they seized, confined and handcuffed 
him, with design of transporting him out of the Com- 
mon wealth, 

The cases will not be called up until after Jail cases 
are disposed of. 

No bill was returned against Sanborn for assaulting 
the officers. 

None of the above parties were arraigned to-day. 
The time for trial was not assigned. 

— 


Key West, June 10th, 1860. 

A steam propeller, manned and officered by Eng- 
lishmen and Spaniards, and said to be English built, 
landed at Sagua, on the 3d, 1,200 slaves. The steam- 
er was afterwards set adrift, and a boat or two from 
this place have gone in quest of her. If found, she 
will prove a valuable prize. 

We learn that the Colonization Society are to re- 
move the negroes here to Africa, and that two ships 
will soon be on their way here to take them back to 
their native land. The policy and humenity of this 
act is questioned in many minds; but as the law 
stands, their transit should be accompanied with as 
little suffering and delay as is possible. At this sea- 
son their voyage will be long, and if they should be- 
come short of water and food, their condition will be 
lamentable. Should the time of departure be pro- 
tracted to the hurricane months, the depot here would 
stund but a small chance from the rush of waters on 
Whalehead Point. 

The barks Wildfire and William have been con- 
demned and ordered for sale, and a libel has been filed 
by the District Atttorney against the unknown bark. 
The negroes who have good constitutions generally 
keep up to a healthy standard, but the diseased and 
broken down by suffering fail fast. The hospital is 
full. On an average, its inmates have numbered 
about 100 per day since the arrival of the William, 





whose living freight was in a truly pitiable condition ; } 


and up to date, the deaths are 139.—Correspondence 
of the New York Journal of Commerce. 
_=_ 

Frenpish Murper in Kansas.—On last Friday 
night, about midnight, the house of Mr. Joseph Gard- 
ner—one of the most respected citizens in this 
county, living on Washington creek—was attacked 
by a gang of armed assassins, who attempted to enter 
the house and murder its inmates. Mr. Gardner and 
his family bravely defended themselves ; and a colored 
man working for Mr. Gardner, named Napoleon 
Simpson, going to the door during the attack, was 
fatally wounded so that he died in less than an hour. 
Volley after volley was fired in at the windows, and it 
was only by a miracle that more of the inmates were 
not murdered. Mr. Gardner is a quiet man, very 
highly esteemed by the community at large, and 
knows of no cause of enmity against him, except that 
he is a radical anti-slavery man, and never betrays 
the fleeing fugitive. It is supposed that the attack 
must have been made by a gang of wretches who are 
prowling about the Territory, stealing horses, kid- 
napping colored people, and committing like crimes. 
‘Those who think that the battle with the Slave Power 
is fought and won, on the soil of Ksnsas, will see that 
it is only just begun !—Lawrence (Kansas) Republican, 
June 14. 





—_~ 





A Wuirt Nzcro.—At Lewisburg, Va., recently, 
the town was thrown into some commotion by the ar- 


SEWALL, No, 46 Washington street, Boston. 
THADDEUS HYATT. 
Washington Jail, June 13, 1860. 


TIME EXTENDED. 
The $100 and $200 Prizes! ! 

In consequence of the limited notice through the 
press of the above offer, 1 am now taking measures to 
thoroughly apverrise the same, and of consequence 
extend the time, which is hereby extended to the 10th 
day of August, 1860.’ 
| The following distinguished gentlemen have ac- 
cepted the duty of making the awards :— 

John Jay, Esq., Hiram Barney, Esq., and Edgar 
Ketchum, Esq., of New York ; the Hon. 8. E. Sewall, 
John A. Andrew, Esq., and the Rev. John Pierpont, 
of Massachusetts. 

My offer is $100 for the best Porutar Essay and 
$200 for the best Lecau Essay on the following ques- 
tions, viz. :— 

1. In what, if any, cases, does the Constitution per- 
mit the Senate of the United States to coerce wit- 
nesses for information to merely aid legislation ? 

2. In what, if any, cases, does the Constitution 
permit the Senate of the United States to seize and 
force witnesses from their States to merely aid legis- 
| lation ? 

3. In what, if any, cases, does the Constitution 
; permit the Senate of the United States to investigate 
alleged crime to merely aid legislation ? 

Essays not to exceed 40 pages octavo, long primer. 

The Porviar Essays to be sent to the Hon. S. E. 
Szewatit, No. 46 Washington street, Boston. The 
Lecat Essays to Enocar Kercuvum, Esq., No. 79 Nas- 
sau street, New York. 

{ Each Essay to be submitted with a motto attached. 
| The name and address of the writer to be in a sealed 
envelope, bearing the motto of the Essay. 
THADDEUS HYATT. 
Washington Jail, June 5, 1860. 
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RECEIPTS 
Into the Treasury of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, from June 1, to July 2, 1860. 


Wendell Phillips, to redeem pledge for May, 
1859, $100 00 

| Wendell Phillips, to redeem pledge for Jan., 
1860, 200 00 

Wendell Phillips, to redeem pledge for May, 
60, 100 00 
Mary P. Chase, to redeem pledge, 1 00 

EDMUND JACKSON, Treasurer. 
Boston, July 2, 1860. 








MILFORD, N. H.—Parxer Pirissury and H. 
Forp Doverass will speak in Milford, N. H., Sun- 
day, July 8. 


| (@P WM. LLOYD GARRISON will lecture in 
| Groveland on Sunday next, July 8th, at the usual 
| time for public services. 


! 








tt VERMONT.—Ws. Wetts Brown is now on 
a lecturing tour in the State of Vermont, where he 
intends remaining, and will visit the principal towns. 
Friends of the cause, wishing him to lecture in their 
localities, can write to Rey. N. R. Johnston, Tops- 
ham, Orange Co., Vt. 


[Miss SALLIE HOLLEY, an Agent of the 
; Massachusetts Auti-Slavery Society, will lecture in 
the lower Town Hall, at Anpover, on Sunday, July 
| 8th, at half-past 1 and at half-past 5, P. M. 


| [HENRY C. WRIGHT will lecture in Mr- 
| FORD, Mass., on Sunday next, July 8. Also in Law- 
RENCE, Sunday, July 15. 


fF MIDDLESEX CO. A. 8, SOCIETY. -A 
meeting of the Middlesex County Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety will be held at Concorp, Sunday, July Lith, 
}afternoon and evening. Parker Pitissury, H. 
| Forp Dovetass, and other speakers, will be present. 
Friends of the cause and the public generally are 


cordially invited. 
WM. WHITING, President. 
F. B. Sanporn, Sec’y. 


[> All letters, &c., for the undersigned, should 
be addressed to Leicester, Mass. 
SAMUEL MAY, Jr. 




















union make flame, and hydrogen and oxygen produce | of crimes contemplated by the Federal Constitution, ! 
water, though in their separate accumulation the for the commission of which I am authorized, as the 


ws Executive of this State, to surrender a fugitive from 
former are cold and the latter dry, so qualities and | the justice of a sister State; and hence declined to 


powers which separately would have made only a issue a warrant upon the requisition of your Excel- 
multitude of strong men, in their vital union pro- jlency for the extradition of Stephen G. Kennedy 
duce that brand of the Lord, that Missouri of man-|®"4 Mary Ann Hatch, aéias Mary Ann C. Calhoun, 


heed, .ohh charged with that offence, which you advise is a fel- 
wr mt om 09 semenber 4 Theodore Parker. | ony under the statute laws of Tenniane 

inckelmann, in his work on Greek art, shows that | Upon the second requisition for the same parties, 
the finest forms were achieved by an admirable blend- | charged with the crime of grand larceny, in having 
ing into one of the characteristics of man and woman ; len certain jewelry, I nad the pleasure of issuing a 


rival in its midst of two gentlemen in pursuit of a, TO THE FRIENDS OF FUGITIVE SLAVES. 
man, whom they had been informed had been living; A place is wanted for a fugitive slave, just in from 
here for some four years, and had passed himself off the South—an able-bodied man, about 34 years of age. 
as a white man, marrying a white woman, and now He has long been used to the care of horses, and is 
the father of two children. The man was found and | expert in managing and driving them, and can also 
claimed by the parties in pursuit, as a slave. He ac-| work on the land. Apply to R. F. WALLCUT, 
knowledged the charge to be true, and was according- | 221 Washington street, or by letter to FRANCIS 
ly tied and taken away to one of the adjoining coun-' JACKSON, Boston. 
ties, from which it is said he made his escape. Well 
might his arrest create some excitement, for it is said FOR A SHORT TIME! 
MUSICAL PRODIGY. 





that he has lived amongst the white people as a white 
citizen, eaten, slept, partaken of the hospitality ex- 
tended to white men, and also deposited his vote at 





and I think that in great excellence everywhere there | 
is a conjunction of natural opposites, So was it with 

our hero. He was in spirit a union of Cato the Cen- | 
sor, and some sweetest Sister of Charity; he was both | 
Freya, the gentle and prophetic, and Thor with the. 
thunder hammer. So while his learning and reading | 
were so vast that the entire faculty of a college could | 
have been well fitted out from his single brain, on the | 
other hand, he could teach common sense to me- 
chanics, homely simplicity of speech to draymen, and 
sympathy with the every-day interests of mankind to | 
all. He was more a recluse student than any merest | 
scholar ; and he inhabited a wider out-of-doors than 
sea-captains. He had such trust in God and such 
sureness of the future,—or rather a thousand times 
more than such—as those have who ‘wait God's 
time ;’ while yet he toiled as though the weight of 
the world rested upon his shoulders alone, and as if 
no plant of blessing should spring up for the future 
whose seed was not sown out of his own heart. It is 
often said that he was chiefly a destroyer. That is 
not true. He joined opposites here as elsewhere. He 





(1) This letter was prepared for the Commemora- 
tive Meeting held at Music Hall, Sunday, June 17 
in reference to the death of Theodore Parker. : 





warrant on Thursday last. 
Very respectfully yours, &c., 
W. DENISON. 


To this Gov. Harris replied on the 12th of June} 


last, in a very jong letter, endeavoring to sustain his 
requisition upon constitutional grounds, and closes 

‘It is impossible to conceal the fact that already 
much has been done, calculated to produce alienation 
and distrust. Day by day contide is lessening in 
the power of mere constitutional g nties Lo protect 
the rights of the citizen, or the States, because one by 
one of the guaranties of the Constitution have been 


| shaken or totally disregarded, until it has become the 


imperative duty of every patriot to rebuke rather 
than pander to the dangerous fanaticism of the times.’ 


Ee A number of persons in Washington County, 
Md., have set their slaves free previous to the first 
day of June, when the law of the fast Legislature, 
prohibiting manumissions, unless the negroes leave 
the State, went into effect. The Hagerstown Herald 
says that the absconding, manumussiun and sales to 
the South of slaves there, within recent years, have 
greatly reduced their number in that county. The 
census of 1860 shows that there were then two thou- 
sand and ninety slaves in the county: the census of 
the present year will probably show a falling off of 
more than one-half. In this town there are not over 
ten able-bodied male slaves, against three times that 
number ten years ago. 








the ballot box time and again, and so far as the color 
of his skin was concerned, we presume would hardly 
have been taken as one of the offsprings of an advo- 
cate of amalgamation. 





Tue Satz or Staves or Tue InTERNat Improve- 
MENT DepartmeNt.—There were sold, on the 9th 
inst., Seventy-nine negroes, ranging in years from 
thirty-seven to sixty-five years of age, the property of 
the Internal Improvement Departinent of the State 
of Louisiana, sold on account of the approval of an 
act, entitled *An act providing for the sale of the 
slaves belonging to the Internal Improvement Depart- 
ment of the State,’ which act makes it the duty of 
the Governor to cause to be sold, in the city of New 
Orleans, for cash, to the highest bidder, after sixty 
days notice, and under such regulations and restric- 
tions as he may prescribe, all the slaves belonging to 
the Internal Improvement Department of the State, 
except eight. ‘Lhe slaves brought @ fraction over 
$74,000, which is a very good sale, considering their 
ages. Among them were two engineers, four black- 
smiths, good and tolerable; three carpenters, two 
cooks, ten mates, &c.—New Orleans Delta. 





Appress BY Mr. Scunzn —Charles Sumner has 
designated Monday evening, July 9th, as the date of 
his proposed address before the Young Men’s Repub- 
lican Union of New York city. The occasion wi 
undoubtedly prove to be the political event of the 


Marrua 8, P. Story, of Essex, aged three years ! 
There will be an exhibition of this little Musical 

Genius, at Mercantile Hall, Summer street, Boston, 

for a few days, at 10 o'clock, A. M., and 3, P. M. 

All who desire to see rare musical gifts ae 
in mere infancy, should visit this exhibition. The 
proceeds to be used for her musical education. 

Admission, 25 cents; children, 10 cents. 

Tickets to be had at the bookstore of Ticknor & 
Fretps, corner Washington and School streets; at 
Ditson & Co’s Music Store, 277 Washington street, 
and at the door of the Hall. 





t? MRS. M. B. JACKSON, M. D., having had 
fifteen years’ experience in the Homcopathjc treat- 
ment of diseases, offers her fessional services to 
the Ladies and Children of Boston and vicinity. 

References.— David Thayer, M. D.; Luther Clark, 
M, D.; John M. Tarball, M. D., Boston. Eliphalet 
Clark, M. D., Portland, Me. 

No. 34 Bowdoin and 10 Allston streets. 
Office hours from 2 to 4, P. M. 














PARKER AND PHILLIPS. 
M* IATURE Photographs of Txzopore Parxer 
and WenpeL1 Puriuirs, executed in beautifui 
style, have just been published. Price only 15 cts. 
For 30 cents in stamps, one of each will be sent in a 


wili letter, post-paid, to any address. Liberal discount 


to those who desire to aid in circulating them. 
Address R. THAYER, at this office. 





BROOKLYN BEIGHTs 


Hygienic Establishment. 


Nos. 68 and 65, Cotesia Srreet, 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 


HIS Institution is open Summer and Winter for 
the reception of patients and boarders. The Doc- 
tor brings to his aid eight years’ experience im the 
Hydropathie practice, and he has no hesitation in 
saying that he has the largest eut-door practice of 
any * Water Cure’ Physician in the country. To 
boarders, or parties visiting New York, this House 
offers superior inducements, as the location is very 
desirable, being only fifteen minutes’ walk from the 
Astor House. Accommodations and table, excellent, 
and at one half the price charged at the Hotels. 
Address GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., 
April 20. Physician and sdle Proprietor. 


READ THIS. 


HE subscriber will furnish cdpies’ of the follow- 
ing Likenesses’in response to orders accompanied 
with the cash, viz:— 
Lithograph of THEODORE PARKER, 





JOUN BROWN, 
“ WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 
ALSO, 
“ WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
“ THADDEUS HYATT, 


now in press, and soon to be published by C. H. 
Brainard, both in the highést style of the celebrated 
artist D'Avignon, each of these for one dollar. 

Also on hand, a few copies each of the Photo- 
graphs of John Brown, Lydia Maria Child, and The- 
odore Parker, each for 60 cents. These will be safe- 
ly mailed without additional cost. 

Send your orders to WILLIAM C. NELL, 221 
Washington street. 

June 15. tf 





‘ A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ 


THE LIGHT OF OUR HOME. 


BEAUTIFUL picture of a beautiful female 

child, drawn from life by Thomas M. Johnston, 

and photographed by Black & Batchelder. Price, 
One Dollar. 

Sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the 


rice. 
Published by C. H. BRAINARD, 
322 Washington street, 


at the store of Elliot & White. 


June 15. 2wis 


WEDDING AND VISITING 


CARDS, 
FASHIONABLY ENGRAVED BY 
E. A. TEULON, 


1491-2 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Directly opposite the Old South Church. 





—ALS0— 
WEDDING BILLETS, ‘ At Home,’ &e. 
WEDDING ENVELOPES, in great variety. 
WEDDING CAKE BOXES, new styles. 
MOURNING NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES. 
ALL AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
eop6m. 


PROUTY & MEARS’S 
CELEBRATED 


HOT-AIR FURNACES. 


ARLOR GRATES in great variety, embracing 
more than sixty different patterns, varying in 
prices from three to sixty-five dollars. 


May 18. 











PARLOR STOVES of superior designs, including the 
PORTABLE HOT-AIR RADIATING PARLOR 
GRATE, the most elegant heating apparatus for 
drawing-rooms and parlors ever invented. 


COOKING-STOVES of the latest and most approved 
patterns, including the ‘ Clipper Improved,’ ‘ Mount 
Vernon,’ and * Gold Medal,’ 


DINING-ROOM STOVES, with ovens, including 
the ‘ Beauty,’ of new and chaste design, and in its 
operation entirely superior to any cast iron ‘ Parlor 
Oven Stove’ ever introduced into this market. 


— ALSO — 
A large assortment of Office and Shop Stoves; Cast- 
ings for the PROUTY (§ MEARS'S Stoves and 
Furnaces, &c. &c. 
aT 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


BY 
ALLEN 8S. WEEKS, 
23, 25 and 27 New Friend Street, 
(Between Union and Hanover Streets,) 


BOSTON. 
June 1—eoptf 


CARPETING 


‘All the Year Round.’ 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


CARPETING, 


285 WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Near Winter Srreet,) 


ECEIVE, by Steamers and Packets from Eng- 

land, the latest and best styles and qualities of 
Carpeting, comprising Wiltons, Velvets, best qualities 
of Brussels, Tapestries, Three-plys, Kidderminsters, 
&c., Painted Floor Cloths (of all widths and quali- 
ties), Rugs, Mats, Bockings, Feltings, Canton and 
Cocoa Mattings. 








— ALso — 


AMERICAN CARPETING. 


ALL WHICH ARE OFFERED AT 
THE LOWEST PRICES, 


For cash or approved credit. 
Sept 16 tf 


New Edition of a Great Work. 
HELPER OUTDONE BY JUDGE STROUD 


IN HIS MASTERLY WORK, 
‘A SKETCH OF THE SLAVE LAWS 
OF THE UNITED STATES.’ 
VERY man should own and read this book. 
Rev. Dr. Wayland says of it, in a letter to the 
author, ‘J wish there was a copy of it in every fam- 
ily in the United States. No work could be more time- 
ly, or better serve the purposes of humanity.’ 
We want 500 Agents to sell this work during the 
nt Presidential campaign. No more effective 
document can be circulated. Price, $1. Large dis- 


count to agents. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


No. 20 Wasutnoton Srreet, Boston. 
May 11. 2mos 


THAYER & ELDRIDGE, 
PUBLISHERS 


AND 


Wholesale Booksellers 
114 & 116 WASHINGTON 5T., 











Mchl6tf . BOSTON, MASS. 
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For the Liberator. 
A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF THEO- 
DORE PARKER. 
enn * - 
Vainly we for another 
In thy piace to stand!" 
Our noble ones are falling, 
As all the Autumn leaves, 
Gathered by Death the Reaper— 
Like Autumn's garnered sheaves. 


The purest and the bravest, 
They pass from us away, 

When most we need their words of cheer, 
To aid us in life's way. 


The hearts that never faltered 
n the darkest trial-hour, 

That ever dared to combat Wrong, 
Nor fawning knelt to Power; 


That for Humanity opprest 
Had ever listening ear; 

And when the lowliest asked for aid, 
A Brother's voice could hear. 


And, ’mid the nobly-gifted ones 
That History's page enrols, 

Paxrxer, thy name must foremost stand 
Mong true heroic souls ! 


New England's rocky hills have nursed 
Full many a spirit brave; 

But ne’er a nobler son than he, 
Who rests by Arno’s wave ! 


And, o’er that green Italian grave, 
Will many a tear be shed; 

And reverent hearts will homage pay 
Unto the noble dead! 


And though the bondman’s weary feet 
May never press that strand, 

Or kneel beside the sacred mound, 
In that fair, sunny land— 


And though his glowing words of power 
Their eyes may never trace, 

Or gaze upon the pictured form 
Of that pure, manly face— 


Yet will their very souls be stirred 
At memory of Ais name; 

And blessings on his grave will rest, 
Twined with the wreaths of Fame! 


Oh! sure ’twill be a blessed thought, 
When Death stands by our side, 

To know like him we have been true, 
Nor turned from Right aside. 


We thank thee, Father! that he lived ; 
We sorrow that he died: 
Oh, make us, like him, strong and brave 
To meet Oppression’s tide! 
Barre, June, 1860. 
——— 
From the New York Independent. 
THE MIND ITS OWN PLACE. 


Good and Evil. 


BY GEORGE W. 


Cagniz. 


LIGHT. 


nothing shall offend them.’—Psaums. 
‘The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.’ 
—MILTON. 


‘Ah! what a sign is it of evil life, 
When death’s approach is seen so terrible!’ 
—SuHAKSPEARE. 


Evil, anxious, waits the morrow 
For its golden day! 

Good improves the shining present, 
Trusting no delay. 


Evil fears the solemn curtain 
Midnight o'er it flings! 

Good enjoys a day celestial 
While the night-bird sings. 


Evil, in the stormy winter, 
Pants for summer bloom : 
Good, with summer in its bosom, 
Smiles at winter's gloom. 


Evil, startled by its thunder, 
From the future flies : 

Good, enchanted, through its vista 
Sees the haleyon skies. 


Evil, in the night of sorrow, 
Only doubts and fears : 

Good, unshaken, feels an angel 
Wipe away its tears, : 


Evil buys of cheating pleasure 
Pain without release: 

Good, by inward conquest noble, 
Wins immortal peace. 


Evil meets, with eye-balls flashing, 
Slander’s v ed eye: 

Good, with blazing coals of kindness, 
Blisters every lie. 





Evil, grasping guilty treasure, 
Shames a golden crown : 

Good, when Mammon tries its virtue, 
Burning, looks him down. 


Evil, tearless, looks at sorrow’s 
Winter-blasted spring: 

Good, with robin songs of summer, 
Makes her valleys ring. 

Evil finds in reigning beauty 
No celestial grace : 

Good, the peerless queen of splendor, 
Triumphs in her face. 


Evil’s youth is early crippled, 
And its death-knell rung: 
Good is like its blooming sister, 

Truth, forever young. 


Evil, with the mask of greatness, 
Banters for a name: 

Good, aslant its godlike action, 
Finds the shadow, Fame. 


Evil, when oppression thunders, 
Right or wrong, gives in: 

Good, in step with heavenly music, 
Nothing fears but sin. 


Evil sees in vast creation 
No Paternal sign : 

Good, though earthquakes heave the mountains, 
Sees the Hand divine. 


Evil turns its back on Mercy’s 
World-redeeming charms: 

Good, for past offences sorrowing, 
Rushes to her arms. 


Evil sees in Death’s’ low valley 
Deepening shadows dread: 

Good espies the Heavenly morning 
Breaking overhead. 


Evil meets, beyond the valley, 
Shapes of darkness grim : 
Good, with angel sisters soaring, 
Chants a parting hymn. 
Evil, frantic, upward gazing, 
Sees a despot’s throne: 
Good, exulting, sees the Father, 
Welcoming his own. 
Boston, 1860. 
—_— 
A KINDLY WORD, 
There’s many a soul in sadness, 
A kindly word might save 
From dark, despairing madness, 
Or an untimely grave. 


‘course, presuming that your columns are as freely 


REVIEW OF A LETTER FROM REV. JAS. 
B. TAYLOR, OF RICHMOND, VA. 

In a communication inserted in the Watchman 
and Reflector of the 7th inst.,[1] from ‘an esteemed 
minister in the South,’ whose name they say *has be- 
come a sort of synonym for kindness of spirit and 
wisdom of counsel,’ there are a few things to which, 
with your permission, I would call attention ; of 


and kindly thrown open tothe Northern Christian 


Clear the track! Let the negroes from the North 
come along! Pass them on to our sunny plantations 
in the South, where the truth of blind obedience and 
false doctrine springs up luxuriantly out of the 
ground, and where the skies cleave asunder to pour 
down righteousness in the way of retributive justice— 
where the incense-laden gales of miasma from the 
dismal swamps of slavery fan the slave-master as he 
hugs his patriarchal institution as the Carib of the 
Gulf hugged Cannibalism, and as Brigham Young 
now hugs Polygamny! Let them see theebludgeor.- 
bearers in this army of the race of Souther# patri- 
archs with the flowers of lust, rapine, cruelty and ava- 


But, to return from our digression ; the above was, their gentle, dov - ik» syirit, which he seems to sup- 
not the crime for which Helper is to be stigmatized, | pose will act like oil to cheer their heads, or flattering 
his character befouled, his person ridden on a rail, unction to their souls, in the contemplation of the 
with the double honors of tar and feather! Ne! horrors this unnatural, fratricidal war, this irre- 
Vice versa! It is because he urges that Northern | pressible conflict, will bring on the country. Break 
men shall go South as ministers, merchants and up the slaveholding monopoly in the South—throw 
teachers, ete., for the purpose of freeing the slave, open its fertile regions to free labor—let countless mul- 
«peaceably if they can, but forcibly if they must’! , titudes of emigrants pour in—and how soon the land- 
O, these Ward Beecher'’s holy rifles! Horrible fellow scape would whiten with greater beauty, and be suf- 
that Hinton Rowan Helper! Wonder that the earth 
don’t spue him out! | overleap its boundaries, making every wharf a scene | 

And the Northern presses, at the bidding of South-' of unwonted activity, and crowding every warehouse | 
ern clerical autocrats, must not spare the venerable with the treasures of the earth and sea! 











But we 


fused with greater odor—whilst commerce would | Btn Tur Ep's or Evanornist:—« 


JU 


¥ 6 
eae ) ), 
Is there any virtue in : 
MRS. S. A. arrEen, 
WORLD's me 


HAIR RESTORER > 


READ THE FOLLOWING, AND 


JUDGE pe 
YOURSELF. "GE FoR 


¥ age 


ne year ago, my hair was very gray, and 8 sixty 
gradually falling, until, on the er wn, it } oe Seen 
quite thin. About the Ist of March’ of ut 
; C presey, 


Abolitionist as the above paper is to the large body of 
Southern Christians, whose representative stands forth | ters of hatred and strife flowing through their lordly 

in defence of Southern Christianity, clad in his double} plantations, the trail of the great serpent slavery 

coat of mail, hurling defiance at the armies of the living drawing its long, slow length along over every sunny 

God in the North, and throughout the world. There! pank, under every shady tree, by the side of every 

being no David in the Eastern churches that dares to | meandering stream, and coiling up its snaky folds, or 

venture a fling at him, allow me to bring a smooth darting forth its sting and breathing its hiss under the 

stone from the midst of the inland seas and pine for-| ghadow of every patriarchal dome, filling the land 

ests of the West, to see if I cannot find a soft place | with its unclean presence and unclean spirit, impreg- 

in his forehead, and scatter his false hopes and false) nating the atmosphere with its stench, and turning 

trusts to the winds. the blooming paradise of the South into an Aceldama! 

In his letter, he lays great stress on the facts of the: Rub-a-dub-dub! Drop music from your fingers, 

case, regarding the vexed question of slavery. Read ;and in one grand chorus join your united voices to 
it over, and, as you proceed, mark his avowal : *There| make your hallelujahs resemble the voice of the 

is no “ irrepressible conflict,” ’ says this ‘synonym for many waters at the falls of Niagara, as you luok at 
kindness of spirit and wisdom of counsel.’ There is the fearful monster that binds so many hands, cords 
no irrepressible conflict ‘ going on between free and | go many feet, blinds so many eyes, blasts so many in- 
slave Jabor in the South.’ The ‘thousands of Ger-) tellects, blackens so many hearts, opens so wide the 
man, Irish, English, Welsh and New England citi-| mouth of hell, and crowds it with such masses of its 
zens,’ of whom he speaks in the South, who are) victims! 

‘ conducting mercantile, mechanical and manufactur- | Again, consider well the sources of disquietude in 
ing’ operations, ‘never come into conflict with | this Southern brave, which discovers itself in-the hot. 
siave labor, or suffer any interference from it,’ say "fires of his indignation against the unnatural, fratri- 
this champion of the slave, and therefore how con- _cidal war of the Abolitionists against the ‘ hunkerism’ 
foundedly stupid, ignorant and blind Gov. Seward, the) and civilizing influences of slavery in the South ! 
Hon. Charles Sumner, and the excellent and noble- | What is to be the issue, no mortal tongue can tell. 
hearted Wendell Phillips must be, that they cannot Ho¥ soon this land is to be deluged in blood, no one 
sée those illuminated scenes stretching away through | can foresee. O! how sad that the conservative press- 
the bright shining South to the Gulf of Mexico and | eg of the North should maintain such long-continued 
the Rio Grande—this earth’s loveliest Paradise, where | sijence, or be so faint in their condemnation of that 
dwells this happy family! What a pity, to use the ¢ infidel, traitorous murderer,’ John Brown, who com- 
language of Choate, that they should have become! menced this war in the South, because he, in response 
so ‘ flabbergasted’! Oh! how fervently we ought to to a call from this god, prosecuted it in the spirit of 
pray that God would open their eyes to the sight Of trye heroism, fortitude and faith ; and,after speaking 


this glorious vision of lions dwelling with lambs, and the truth with his lips, and writing it with his pen, 


rice in full bloom along their pathway, the still wa- 





Dr. Wayland, who is said to possess a calibre of mind 
resembling an eighty-four pounder, and yet, should 
lay down squat under the slave oligarchy, when from 
the fires of his big gun he might almost have blown 
the black vessel of slavery out of the waters, and, as 
some one said the other day in the Buffalo Con- 
ference, have made her turn her keel upwards; and 
yet lays down flat, crawls with his belly on the ground, 
and licks the dust in servility, and eats it. When 
Richard Fuller touched him with his Ithuriel spear, 


must hold on, as from the horrors of such a consum- 
mation our Southern divine will wash his hands in | 
innocency, and hide his head in some deep cave, un- 
til the calamities thereof are passed away! But if, | 
perchante, the blood-stains of the Christian slave- | 
holder, which filled the soul of the ‘infidel’ John | 
Brown with such pious horror, should be washed out, | 
and the divine command should be embodied by the | 
church in the South in behalf of the slave, ‘ All) 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to} 


drawing from him the most lachrymose tears, he blub-' you, do ye even so to them,’ why, then, this South- 
bered and cried, ‘I heard many things from men who ern magi would take to his heels for safety, and, as | 
claim to be the exclusive friends of the slave’ in @ he run to escape the coming storm, would wring his | 
missionary convention, held in Philadelphia, ‘which hands, crying, *This irrepressible conflict is one 
things,’ said he, ‘pained me more than 1 can express. | which the South have not sought! It has been 
It seemed to me that the spirit which many of them forced upon them! The South did not desire it!’ 
manifested was very different from the spirit of | Yours, for the slave, 

Christ.’ Still, in a crouching, obsequious position, he | J. R. BALNy Baptist Clergyman, 
continues saying, ‘I also cheerfully bear testimony} June 18th, 1860. ° 

to the general courtesy, the Christian urbanity, and 





| 
| 
| 
\ 


the calmness under provocation which, in a remarka-| «pmpOoRMERS’ CONVENTION IN IOWA. | 
ble degree, characterized the conduct of the members | 


t the South’! And he might h eel aiid oat In February last, this Convention met at Eden, | 
of the South’! nd he mig ave added, mo -} 


’ , ’ Clinton County, Iowa. It was adjourned to meet at! 
ease oo: the tuathes clepiaal: eustionsw, who ef DeWitt, in the same county, on the 15:h, 16th, and | 
fered bis dear slave, the negro-preacher, at the same ‘17th of June, 1860. ‘The topics of Slavery, Property, | 
convention referred to, before the essembled delegates, Woman's Rights, Incpiration, &c., were freely dis- 
a member of his own church! The price of blood | 


i se | cussed, and, as usual, stirred up the common amount 
demanded by the pastor of this slave minister was) 


$200; and the Missionary Board might send hil to! 
Africa! *O! what a chance,’ as the parson-salesman 
said, for you who are so anxious for the slave, to try, 
your liberality ! 

Reader, this notorious man Wayland’s twitches in | 
his sides, which so long pained him when writing to} 
Fuller, are now gone! His lachrymose tears are 


| 


of talk and opposition in a conservative, bigoted com- 
munity. The February meeting was the first of the 
kind ever held west of Michigan. The June meeting 
has just passed, and both were eminently succesful. 
Though threats were made that the latter should not 
be held at DeWitt, and though the Court-House was 
refused the Convention, and that by a ‘ petty despot’ 


leopards with kids, and the little child Douglas, wrap- 
ped in the swaddling bands of Squatter Sovereignty, 
leading them into the green pastures of the slave plan- 
tation, and beside the Dismal Swamp, whose still wa- 


| eonted it with his blood ! Yes, ten thousand curses 
| be on the head of this vile infidel, who, from his six- 

teenth to his fifty-ninth year, has been a true and 
| honored member of the church of Christ—that mean 


‘called a judge, (whose office, thank God, is soon to 
dried up! And he, who ‘a few years ago seemed 


mortified and distressed’ as he turned over in his bed, 


‘ , “held, and has made a most marked impression on the 
and rubbed the sleep off his eyes, which were sore 


| people in favor of the necessity and dignity of these 





| like a mule, yoked like an ox, hobbled like a horse, jin the manner which I admit, that of running slaves 
‘Great peace have they that love thy law, andi 


ters flow from the grent springs of blind obedience!} man who sat such a noble example of unwavering 
O Lord, we beseech thee, do remove the scales from courage and patience in conflict, in prison under his 
their eyes! wounds, and on the scaffold where he was hung, the 

Observe, again, this Southern knight of the quill ignominy of which, by his presence, was surrounded 
certifies that this awful, fearful, terrible conflict be- | by a bright halo of glory, whilst that scaffold itself 
tween free and slave labor is in the North ‘made became a throne, to use his own language, ‘ greater 
manifest amongst the colored race and the more fa- | than a king's,’ and his suffering on it gave him a pow- 
vored classes’! And how remarkable, since he has! er to rule America mightier than that wieided by the 
net only got the scales frem his eyes to see this in President! Base and ignoble traitor, that should take 
his travels North, but his heart open to feel it! O!) up the sword for the colored man, as Lafayette and 
listen to his tender expressions of compassionate re- | Washington did for the white man ! O, listen tothe lan- 
gard for the poor slaves in the North! Why, our | guage of this brave Roman, ye political demagogues, 
servants at the South, who are ‘bartered, leased, | ye base hirelings, ye false shepherds, ye scribes, Pha- 
mortgaged, bequeathed, invoiced, shipped as cargo,!risees and hypocrites, that scent carrion in every 
stored as goods, sold at auction, and staked at a’ breeze, and make clean the outside, while within all is 
gaming-table’; aye, ‘marked like a hog, branded rottenness and dead men’s bones !—* Had I interfered 


driven like an ass, sheared like a sheep, maimed like out of bondage, had I so interfered in behalf of the 
a cur, and beaten like a crew,’ are ina happy, bliss- rich, the powerful, the intelligent, the so-called great, 
ful, paradisaical condition compared with the negro or in behalf of any of their friends, either father, 
race of the North! Yes, and ‘Iam greatly mista- | mother, brother, sister, wife or children, or any of 
ken,’ says this Southern Goliath, ‘if the black man’ that class, and suffered and sacrificed what I have 
at the South is not physically, intellectually and re jin this interference, it would have been all right, and 
ligiously elevated many degrees above his brother at every man in this Court would have deemed it an act 


with grief at the ‘conduct of the abolitionists, clam- | 
orous as they were for a separation from Southern | 
Christians, is now lamenting that the North had not | 
been more faithful’! Editors of the Northern con- | 
servative presses bid him turn his back, poor fellow! 
Lay on your flagellations! Visit him with your tre- 
mendous scourges! Either terrify hLim—as Dr. Fuller | 
did, when Dr. Wayland sounded a retreat from the | 
position he took upon this ‘vexed question’ against | 
Dr. Fuller in 1844—or else ridicule him into silence | 
by the contempt and folly of taking up the lance to | 
go up against such tall Anakims as Fuller, in the) 
South the boasted champion of slavery. 

But, above all, and beyond all, you must bid your) 
presses roll their thunders and flash their lightnings 
against that hot-headed Abolitionist, that fiery fanatic, 
called Spurgeon—the English clergyman, who, on the | 





del traitor and murderer,” John Brown, to his heart, 
and enshrines him in the innermost circle of the affec- | 


general reformatory movements; for the array of 
talented speakers at DeWitt could not but command 
the respect of all opposition. 


First, we had L. A. Hine, of Ohio, who, with earn- | 
| estness and power, gave us his well-known views of 


Educational and Land Reform. Mr. H. is a practical 
reformer, in his way. He thinks our system of edu- 
cation a sham, and land monopoly at the bottom of 
all slavery. He has published a good deal on these 
topics, and lectured more, and very much at his own 
expense. He raises strawberries, and thus pays his 
own salary, while preaching the Reformatory Gospel. 
The world is bound to move when such men get hold 
of it. 

Next came A. T. Foss, of New Hampshire, your 
well-known anti-slavery lecturer, His advent was as 
sudden upon us as the late tornado, and, we think, a 


first evening, on Slavery, with masterly effect. Mr. 
F. had a reputation as a powerful speaker in this com- 


be abolished in our State,) yet the meeting has been | 


one hand, clasps the sainted martyr, called the ‘infi- | trifle more useful. H addressed a crowded house, the 


the North’! ‘Truly, the condition of the North, in 
the midst of such a perpetual struggle, such an irre- 
pressible conflict of the colored race with the more 
favored classes, is like an orb taken from the spheres, 
and plunged into the darkness of midnight, contrasted 
with our lovely, happy, sunny South! How lamen- 
table that such ‘fearful evils’ should befali these poor 
things in the North, where their marriage ties are re- 
spected, their parental authority revered, their pos- 
session of the Bible, and their being taught to read it 
not interfered with—where they choose their own 
masters, make their own contracts, build their own 
sanctuaries, elect their own pastors, and, if necessary, 
like the ancient church, sell their own communion- 
plate to release their brethren from bondage, even 
though the price of their blood was applied by the 
Scribes and Pharisees and hypocrites amongst the 
slaveholding Christians of the South, to purchase sa- 
ered vessels for the use of their own communion- 
tables! 

What a calamity that they should not know their 
‘truest friends,’ who rob men of their title-deeds to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, subject 
their chattels personal to ‘their selfish interest and 
more selfish lust—with one hand put a penny into 
the deep urn of their poverty, and take a shilling 
out’—and whose ‘ impiety, cruelty and brutality, are 
grandly developed in the higher type of Southern 
civilization, by making holes in their favored servants’ 
ears, scars on the right side of their foreheads, put- 
ting in shotin the hind part of their legs, and 
ham-stringing them, that they may not be able to 
run away from such patriarchal rule! O, tell the 
miserable classes of the colored race in the North 
where these blessed patriarchs live inthe South, who 
set such a value on the ‘scab and cancer and bare 
bones of slavery’! Write it in your albums, inscribe 
it in the leaflet of your memories, teach it to your 
children at the fireside, flash it forth amongst your 
friends and acquaintances, and telegraph it to earth's 
remotest bounds! Yes, send it forth 

By the streams and fountains, 
By the hills and mountains, 
By the wide-spreading plains, 
By the finest domains, 

By the groves and forests, 
And the cliffs and turrets; 


Under the sun’s scorching heat, ¢ 
The deep shady retreat, 
The cool, refreshing shower, 
The fine, bright, sunny hour, 
The low ring of the storm, 
And the sweet breath of morn. 
Ye angels, dwell upon the sound! 
Ye heavens, reflect it to the ground ! 

O, how the mountains must melt and the hills re- 
tire, the earth yawn and the ocean tremble on its 
channel, if no Cushing, or Benj. Hallett, or Wm, E. 
Dodge, or Frank Pierce, or Edward Everett, or James 
Gordon Bennett, or Stephen Arnold Douglas, etc. 
etc., with their sattellites and parasites, should refuse 
to point them the way from the miserable North to the 
bright and beautiful landscapes of the South—which 
are suffused with such heavenly light as that which 
floats on the sky, and is reflected from piles of burn- 
ing negroes, where the jarring discords of a Pryor, 
Barksdale, Boyce, Gartrell, Ashmore, Singleton, Mar- 
tin, the white lady major domos and the mulatto 
mistresses, from the swell of the hallelujah chorus to 
the soft, sweet, angelic lullaby, die away in the 
Southern breeze, and such sweet, delicious har- 
monies succeed to fill our souls with rhapsodies di- 
vine and joys celestial—with the grand performances 
in the Southern orchestra of the above celebrities, 
with their bludgeons, thumbscrews, pincers,cowhides, 
cat-o’-nine-tails, bowie knives, revolvers and blood- 
hounds, tripping it with such fantastic toe, making 
heaven to weep and hell to rejoice as they enact their 
hideous capers, while the lash plays and the blood 
spirts, while women are whipped and children are 
sold, while the marriage is polluted and annulled, 
while the parental tie is rudely torn, while honest 
gains are filched or robbed, while the soul itself is 
shut down in all the darkness of ignorance, and God 
himself is defied in the pretension that man can 
hold property in his fellow-man ! 


_ 





{ 


[1] See * Refuge of Oppression,” Ist page. 


) worthy of reward rather than punishment.’ O, hiss, 
lye monsters, and shout, ye demons, and clap your 
| hands, as the guilty felons who sat on his jury have, 
|in their unrighteous verdict, and which the more 
guilty judge pronounced and confirmed from the 
bench! 


‘They may hang him on the gibbet, they may raise 
the victor’s cry, 

When they see him darkly swinging like a speck 
against the sky: 

Ah! the dying of a hero, that the right may win its 
way, 

Is but sowing seed for harvest in a warm and mellow 
May! 

Now his story shall be whispered by the firelight’s 
evening glow, 

And in fields of rice and cotton, where the hot noon 
passes slow, 

| Till his name shall be a watchword from Missouri to 
the sea, 

And his planting find its reaping in the birth-day of 
the free!’ 


{ 


But, dismissing John Brown for the present, let 
us lift up our eyes to the heavens, and bid the winds 
to howl and the storms to rosr and sweep the earth 
with indignation in the presence of the long-contin- 
ued silence of the Northern conservative presses, or 
their faint condemnation of Hinton Rowan Helper, 
who put his hand on the State plough whilst the con- 
gealed democratic asses turned up the fallow ground 
in men’s hearts, in order that he might put in a double 
crop of the radical seed of Abclitionism. O, how no- 
torious that this man should be allowed to escape 
your execrations, your curses loud and deep—the 
man who was 80 strangely pro-slavery in the South, 
and so vindictive as to find few sympathizers there, 
but now, alas! alas! whose schemes, if carried out, 
would drench our land in blood! Oh! that book— 
that book, which was so bulky as to break down a 
cog in the wheels of the National Government, and 
arrest its functions, and wedge it fast for a season— 
that book, which sixty members in Congress united 
in commending, for which their ears were to be slit, 
their feet put in the public stocks, their persons 
stretched on the inquisitorial rack till they had purg- 
ed themselves of all contempt, and made the ground 
holy under their feet by doing penance to their South- 
ern Father-Confessors—the book that urges not that 


the slave, shall come to Philadelphia, New York, or 
even to Boston, to ask alms, not for walking the wards 
of the hospital, or acting the wet-nurse in the midst 
of pestilential diseases, but to build pro-slavery, or, 
as the noble martyr John Brown would scy, heathen 
temples, where the false gods of a pro-slavery religion 
were to be put up, to which Northern dough-faces 
cling the closest, and before which they bow the low- 
est, with the slaves in the rear, learning the lessons of 
blind obedience to their masters under the guardian 
care of heathen shepherds; and, with the commen- 
dation, the gracious approval of Dr, Nehemiah Ad- 
ams, Dr. Blagden, Dr. Anderson, and sundry ‘squires 


those wolves in sheep's clothing, who venture out so 
far towards the North pole to see if Northern men, 
women and children are acquainted with the teach- 
ings of Paul, where he says, ‘If there come to you 
any, and bring not this doctrine, (namely, that all 
men are born frec and equal, that all men carry their 
title deeds in their countenances, to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness—that we are to love our 
black neighbors as well as our white ones, as our- 
selyes—that all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, ye ate to do to them—and that the 
same Lord is rich over all that call upon him,) if there 
eeme to you any, and bring not the above doctrine, 
receive him not unto your houses, neither bid him God 
speed, for he that biddeth him God speed is a partaker 
of his evil deeds. O, ye empty-titled D. D's, and ye 
shallow-pated, absquatulating deacons—ye stupid 
things called “squires !—aye, and what is more sur- 
prising than all, that ye illuminated magi in the ed- 
itorial chair should stand sponsors in this enlighten- 
ed city of Boston, under the shadow of its puritan- 
ical churches, whose spires point upwards towards 
the arched vault of the sky, and within sight of the 
Bay where the tea was thrown into the blue waters ; 
yes, stand sponsors for the fatherhood of such an un- 
natural birth of crime ! 





false shepherds, whose skirts are full of the blood of 


and princely merchants, No, indeed: it speaks out of 


Christian, as a member of a Congregational church,' ducing that most important of Woman's Rights, the 
looking for pardon, acceptance and salvation through | right to control ber own person—especially on the 
the infinite mercy, grace and love of Christ! Yes, ' maternity question, This boldness of Mr. F. opened 
this is the man whom he considers worthy of an en- | q full and free discussion of the matter on all sides, 
during place in his esteem, although his dead lips be! and, at least, demonstrated that it could be discussed 
stuffed with blasphemous sentiments put into his! without offensive language; and, Heaven knows, there 
mouth by this Simon Pure of the South—this ‘syno- is need enough of a better knowledge of the rights of 
nym of kindliness of spirit and wisdom of counsel'— | married parties. As an illustration—after one of our 
who makes him say that ‘Christ was a pretty good | sessions, the business committee were quietly taking 
teacher—plenty of others like him—I don’t believe in | counsel, when one of the members (a lady) was ap- 
him as a Savior—I do not want any body else to bear) proached by her husband, who fiercely demanded 
my sins—I am not such an extra sinner,’ etc. But,! whether she was ready to go home; and then com- 
O heavens! be horrified! he can take that venerable, | menced shaking his fists in the face of the chairman | 
slaveholding Christian clergyman, with the other—| of the committee, making divers threats; and then, 
the great Richard Fuller, who extends his benign in- ( with a mingled blow and push upon his wife’s shoul- 


of his blessing around him at the dedication of new | cally friendly to the convention—he was not. She is | 


sanctuaries in Newark and West Philadelphia, etc., said to be his equal, asserts her independence, and 

and is acknowledged a star of the first maguitude, a! came again to the meeting. Aside from this little | 
gem of the highest order, in our Northern churches— : episode, no disturbance occurred of any account dur- 
yes, Spurgeon can approach this man, says this South- ‘ ing the whole convention. 
ern lord in God’s heritage, with feelings of ‘vindie- | On Sunday, Mr. Foss gave his views of « Author- 

tiveness approaching to malignity,’ exclaiming, ‘ But) ity’ in religion. He satistied some minds, for the first | 
if Richard Fuller were to appear in his neighborhood, | time in their life, that there is a higher word for the’ 
he would get a mark which he would carry to his) soul than that contained in any book. His remarks | 
grave, if it did not carry him there!’ Wonder that| were very impressive, and stirred up the ‘opposition’ | 
the earch does not open her mouth, and swallow up | of the Methodist type in the person of a small clergy- 
Spurgeon for such sublime audacity! Pity that that) man, who was soon disposed of. 


cord from the South is not applied to his rete Mr. Allen, of Ilinois, (formerly an orthodox cler- | 


| 


throat! gyman,) previously spoke on plenary inspiration. Mr. | 
In this remarkable letter from the South, there is’ A. is an admirer of Theodore Parker—is laboring as a| 
another thing I wish you to consider: it is their ad- | religious teacher in Genesee, Il].—discards the « Rev.’ | 
vantage in the South over their pious coadjutors, their —has quite a reputation West—is doing great service 
dearly beloved brethren, the doughfaces of the North | for reform, and was efficient in giving a high tone to | 
—the men who have turned one face to the North,! our Convention. He spoke eloquently of the true | 
and another to the South, as Dr. Wayland did in 1844. | merits of the Bible, and fearlessly exposed its mis- 
And, here, mark well the language of the writer in | takes, and the mistakes of its bigoted worshippers. 
the chastisements which he inflicts on the men in the} Mr. Allen and his friends are to hold a convention | 
Northern churches who refused to keep step to the' soon, to organize a general religious movement on | 
music of the Union between the Northern and South- | progressive principles. No creed is to be adopted, 
ern churches, The North, says he, was the first to| but measures are to be initiated to render more ef- 
break the compact—the first to commence the war re- | fective the combined influence of (the now) scattered | 
ligiously—the first to bréak up the glorious Union be- ‘reformers. The DeWitt Convention has brought to | 
tween Southern siaveholders and their Northern light the existence of many a retormer, hitherto liv. | 
apologists! And how was this done? Why, the) ing long years without sympathy of kindred spirits. | 
North insisted that the South should not occupy the; Though the last session was crowded upon by | 
same ground of equality! But what was the inequal- | many ‘of the baser sort,’ indoors and out, with the | 
.ity? Why, the Board of the Triennial Convention, — | evident intention to excite a row, the Convention ad- 
an Institution well known in Boston,—empluyed a journed quietly, ard leaves a more powerful impres- 
slaveholder as a missionary—a Mr. Bushyhead—who | sion on the community than any meeting ever held in | 
took up his residence (as John Mitchel wanted to do) | this section. It has spoken a word for the slave, for | 
in a fine dwelling amongst the Cherokees, surrounded | woman, for a free soul and a free platform, that will 
by a fine plantation, which he stocked well with; never be forgotten. It has revealed the depth and | 
‘chattels personal.’ This gave great offence in the wickedness of the studied and stultified intolerance of | 
North—not that Bushyhead was a slavehoider, but Western politics and religion, and assists in ines: | 
that he took his slaves with him to the Cherokee na- | gurating a movement to break up that intolerance. 
tion! How was this vexatious and emburrassing dif-| It is proposed to hold a similar convention, at least, | 
ficulty to be removed by the Board, so as to appease | annually, somewhere in the Northwest, to hasten on) 
the North, and satisfy the South? An ingenious de- | the ‘good time coming,’ in which the friends of hu- | 
vice was hit upon to get Bushyhead to give up his' man progress, East and West, are so generally and | 
commission with the Board, which was not done of- | deeply interested. C. B.C. 
ficially, but by a process of legerdemain, or skillful 
secret manceuvre, which, when accomplished, caused > Ky 
the managers of the Board to roar out in ecstacy, clap- Eg” Ata recent sale of autograph letters in Lon- | 


a " k s f don, a letter of George Washington, the first Presi- 
| g , e urs i 
ping their hands with exultant delight, quite frantic | dent of the United States, written when a subaltern 


with joy at the success of their trick—‘ Tne breach is in the service of the Colonial Government, to the Gov- 
healed, the obstacle to co-operation has been removed.” | €Tner of Virginia, sold for $77. 


And, like sucking-doves, they turned to the South,| 3" The National Monument Committee have re- 
saying, ‘As we have ever treated you, so we are wil- | commended a granite monument, in the centre of In- | 
ling to treat you now’! The South, not satisfied dependence Square, Philadelphia, to commemorate 


: : teil tensions in | th, Declaration of Independence, the cost not to ex- 
art seailsias Ser = weve F sions in| ceed $150,000, and the design of the structure to be 
the North; "vithdrew—as the writer in the letter be-| characterized by its simplicity. 


fore us says, ‘ peaceably withdrew, to attend to their 
own work in their own way.’ But what did the 











Respect to a Stave.—The Selma (Ala.) Issue re- 
cords the death of an old and faithful servant named 


fluence over his slaves in the South, and casts the dew | der, drove her out. And all for what? She was practi } 


year, I commenced using Mrs. 8. A Allen's: b,. 
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a 
1 





ly ay 
bald.’ ; Rev. M. ‘1 H rv 7 Con ing 
Bridgewater, Oneida Co., N, Y.. Nos ik k, 
President J. I.. EATON, LL. D., _—— 
Murfreesboro’, Tennessee. Paes Unttersity 
* Mapam—I would state, that some time } 

{| I found My HAIR FALLING Orr. I conelna nt Pg 
chase a bottle of «Mrs. S. A. Allen's Ware to pur 
er,’ &c., and give it atrial, | pros bet 8 Restor, 
but very irregularly; but notwithsta) re Using it, 
ularity, I found that its influence wes di et Is inreg. 
ble, THE FALLING OFY OF HAIR CEAsyp pa pic Visi. 
which before were quite Gray, y mas nd’ may locks 
BLAcK. I do not consider that I have oe.” 
trial, but, from what I have seen of io. _ it a far 
own case, I have reason to believe that _ “ts in my 

| of accomplishing what it purports to i 18 Capable 
VENT THE HAIR FROM PALLING OPP, and to. _ 
GHAY LOCKS TO THEIR ORIGINAL coroR,’ oY RESTORE 
Mrs. D. W. CLARK, wife of Rey, p we 

Editor * Ladies’ Repository,’ Cdeans LARK, 
‘I have been using Mrs. 8S. A. A ten’ - rey . 
mum with much satisfaction in dressing * Zylobalsn. 
children’s hair. ony OWT 








' After trying Various 
factured for the hair, | feel no hesitatioy 
mending yours as the best I } 
the hair a soft, glossy appearance 
any position desired,’ 
Rev. JOHN E. ROBIE, 
cate,’ Buffalo, N. Y. 
* Your Hair Restorer and Zy) 
I have ever known, } 
natural color,’ &ec. 
Rev. E. R. FAIRCHILD, D. D., Cor, g, Ay 
and Foreign Christian Union, N. } Cin tha 
‘Mrs. S. A. Allen’s Hair Restorer and Z. sbal 
mum have been used in my family wit 
effects; and I take pleaure in recommendins 


them 
such as have occasion to use such preparati : 


| Rev. A. WEBSTER, Editor « Christies 


and 





nr 
ave ever used, ts 

+ It gives 
» 8nd retains is 


Editor + Christian Ady 


rt Sisamum is ¢} e 
amum is t} bes; 
It has restored my hair { 4 
; “tO ig 





ns,’ 


n Era,’ Bostos 
Mass. ain, 
* Having used numerous specific itt) 
cifies to litt — 
I discarded all, believ 0 little purpose, 
scar all, believing them to be of no value. & 
r , _ * 
I regarded your World’s Hair Restorer and Zsloba 
samum, yet personal friends prevailed on m¢ to ’ 
w Use 


it. 1 have done so for several months I 
effect and entire satisfaction. J am now neither > 
nor gray; my hair was dry and brittle, but - 
gained the softness of my earlier years,’ 


| Rev. H. V. DEGEN, Ed. ‘ Guide to Holiness,’ Boston 


‘Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer found 
| among our other advertisements, we insert ra at 
ual experiment. That it promotes the growth if the 
hair where baldness had commenced, we have now 
tne evidence of our own eyes. We can testify to its 
good effects.’ anh 


ast with pond 


OSS re. 


Rev. 8. B. MORLEY, Pastor Congregational Church, 
Attleboro’, Mass. 

*I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Word's Hair Re- 

storer and Zylobalsamum. ‘The effect of the Hair Re- 


tions thereof—the illustrious, ever memorable, immor- ; munity, in advance of his late visit, and sustained &torer has been to change the ‘crown of glory’ which 
. . . . { . 
tal John Brown, who lived and died in the faith of a himself admirably. He did us great service by intro- | 


belongs to old men to the original hue of youth. This 
was done by a single bottle used according to direc. 
tions. Others of my acquaintance have used it with 
the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard as aa 


invaluable dressing for the hair.’ 


Rev. DANIEL T. WOUD, Middletown, Orange Co., 


N. ¥Y. 
* My hair has greatly thickened upon my head, and 
put on a very lively, healthy appearance. The same 


is true of my daughter; HER HAIR HAD Bé- 


COME THIN, AND CAME OUT CONSTANT. 
LY, UNTIL WE THOUGHT THE HEAD 
WOULD BE ALMOST BARE; HER HAIR 


HAS HANDSOMELY THICKENED UP, AND 
ALSO HAS A HEALTHY APPEARANCE. We 
are thankful to you, and feel that we have full yal- 
ue of our money.’ 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
Rev. W. B. THORNELOE, Prescot, Lancashire, 

England. 

‘Your Hair Restorer isa perfect marvel, After 
having used it for six weeks, my extremely gray hut 
was restored to its natural color,—not the wig-ke 






appearance produced by dyes, but to its own nature 
color, which satisties my mind that it is not eye 
| I can strongly recommend it, and shall feel happy i 


answering the queries of any you may refer to me: 

[ The above clergyman is well known throughout Great 
Britain, and to many in the United States.) 

HAYTI. 

Rev. Mrs. E. 8S. ANDRUS, (many years Missionary 
to Hayti,) Martinsburgh, N. Y. 

In consequence of her long residence in af renamed 
island, her hair and scalp were in a very unhea) 7 
condition. After trying various arti les | with s 
success, and eventually using Mrs. S. A. Allen s, 88 
writes to the ‘American Baptist,’—'| have derived 
much benefit from the use of Mrs. 8 A. Aliens 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum; A have 
tried mafty other remedies for my hair, but neve 
any thing that so materially and permanent! 
ted me as those of Mrs. 8. A. Allen.’ 


Rev. J. WEST, 6 Washington Place, (Pacific street, 
Brooklyn. ee 
‘I am happy to Lear testimony to the vor fos 
efficacy of this preparation of Mrs. Allen's, in pee 
literal sense, and also thankfully acknowledge t eu 
of it in curing my baldness and graynes 
Rev. R. H. POLLOCK, Ed. + Presbyterian 1 
ness,’ Cincinnati, Ohio. 
«It is our settled policy to adverti itt 
know it is what it purports to be. Having opp ‘i 
and being satisfied of the merits of Mr. *e 


iy benedl- 


” 
se nothing ti 


old be 
len’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, ] wou! 
pleased to insert adversisement, &e. re 
Rey. J. A. H. CORNELL, Corres. See. at y sad 
ucation R. D. Church, 337 Broadway, “+ *" 
New Baltimore, Greene county, %. — 
: : bottle oF" 
‘Some time since, I procured bg lai; 


World’s Hair Restorer, &c., for the u r 
and I am happy to say, that it apn vay 10 il 
of the hair, and restored it from being id 
original glossy and beautiful black. 
Rey. JAS. McFARLANE, Pastor Prot. Dut 
Esopus, Ulster county, N. Y. a 

‘I have no hesitation in certifying tlobalae 
Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and er sivet’ 
have produced all the effects eagesy  castits t 
tisement, in restoring the color er  : t}y recom™s 
growth of the hair; and I would chet begi to fail 
mend it to those whose hair may either 8 
in color or decrease in luxuriance. 

Rev. B. C. SMITH, Prattsburg, Nv. Y. 

«I was really surprised to find my 
turned as black as when I was 4 you! 
Rev. M. C. KLING, Lewistown, ee 

aly, 

‘It has stopped the falling off of my 28") i 
ed a new growth, although I did not attend 
your directions require.’ - 
Rev. AMOS BLANCHARD, Meridet oj 

‘We think very highly of yout roe icity 
have no doubt, if you hed an agent 
a large quantity might be disposed ol. 
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Northern Board do? In the circular, which they 
sent to the Alabama Convention in 1844, they put it 
on record that they had never called in question the 
Christian slaveholder’s social equality, and also that 
they placed slaveholders and non-slaveholders on 
grounds of perfect moral equality! And what has oc- 
curred to the Baptist, says this great luminary of the 
South, ‘is Aistory with respect to other denomina- 
tions’! Tell it not in Gath! Publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon! Such is their position now. Such 
is the position of the Methodists; and Bishop Morris 
says, ‘So may it ever continue, world without end, 
Amen!’ 

A word or two more, Our Southern scribe lays 














great emphasis on their soft, sweet innocence, and 


King, who belonged to Dr. Kent, of that city. His 
funeral was attended by fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand persons, many of them being the oldest and most 
respectable citizens of Selma. 


&F Rotten rails and broken planks are the em- 
blems of the two great sectional parties of the coun- 
try.— Louisville Journal. 

And cracked bells will soon be the emblems of the 
Journal's party.— Cincinnati Commercial. 

The whole forming a political trinity eminently 
worthy of the office-seekers who are squabbling for 
power.— Anti-Slavery Bugle. 


Sratvz or Benton. The committee of the citi- 
zens of St. Louis on that subject have raised $10,000 
for a marble statue of Thomas H. Benton, and award- 


INSIST on having these. 

These are the only preparations ¢ 
quantity to Europe. 

We aspire to have the best. not ¢ 
One bottle of the Restorer wil] last 
abottle. Balsam, 374 cents per bottle. so 

Address all letters for information, oe No. 998 
S. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer “pr hes «yin 
Broome Street, New York.’ The ames wrsppe® 
S. A. Alien,’ signed in Red Ink to Oo patties" 
and in Black Ink to directions pasted on yy other 
other is genuine. Signing the ° ~ , 
forgery, and will be prosecuted by 
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ed the work to Miss Harriet Hosmer. 
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